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OLDEST IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Lutheran congregation at New Hanover observed 250th anniversary last week 
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First Words 


JusT AS PROUD PARENTS are thrilled at the first words spoken by their 
offspring, even so were we delighted the other day when a DP grand- 
mother surprised us with her first two English words. 

She has been with us now for little more than a month, having come 
from Estonia by way of the DP camps in Germany. Almost 80 years 
of age, she was allowed to come because the inspector knew of her 
good health, both physical and moral. Assurances had been made that 
she would not become a “public charge.” 

We know no Estonian—her only tongue—and she is a complete 
stranger in the world of English. Thus far she has simply folded her 
hands at the close of every meal, nodded and bowed graciously after 
every church service, smiled sweetly when handed something. But the 
other day she spoke her first two words of English! Just where she got 
them, we’re not quite sure. Her first two words were “Thank you”! 

As far as we are concerned, aside from practical reasons, she has 
already mastered the English tongue! In this world of ours, she has 
already learned the two most important, most significant words. 

And could it be that way with God and us? Could it be as pilgrims 
in His world that the two most important words for us to learn for Him 
could be “Thank you”? —RAYMOND SHAHEEN 
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Counting the Lutherans 

In 40 years Lutheran church member- 
ship had doubled in the United States and 
Canada. While Lutherans had gained 100 
per cent in church enrollment, the pop- 
ulation of the U.S. and Canada had in- 
creased about 65 per cent. 

During 1949 the Lutheran enrollment 
passed 6 million. It had taken eight years 
to add a million members (membership 
1941, 5,052,321'... . 1949, 6,133,627), 
the National Lutheran Council reported 
this month. 

Of the net gain of 182,892 members in 
Lutheran denominations in 1949, about 
one-third (60,149) were added in the 
Missouri Synod, one-fifth (32,747) in the 
United Lutheran Church. Six churches 
enroll 96 per cent of the total Lutheran 
membership in America, as follows: 


1949 1948 

United Lutheran .... 1,952,569 1,919,822 
Missouri Synod .... 1,677,841 1,617,692 
Evang. Lutheran .... 813,837 772,163 
American Lutheran .. 714,556 689,227 
Augustana Church .. 444,727 432,329 
Wisconsin Synod .... 300,308 297,922 

5,903,838 5,729,155 


Other Lutherans in 12 churches num- 
ber 229,789 (1948, 221,580). Of Lu- 
therans in America, 5,967,842 are in the 
United States, 165,785 in Canada. Total 
number of Lutheran congregations in 
America is 16,537. In 1949 they spent 
$170,822,577—of which $134,081,033 
was for local purposes and $36,741,544 
for general church purposes. 


Presbyterian membership up 
Membership in the Presbyterian 

Church, U.S.A., reached 2,391,967 in 

1949, according to statistics released at 
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F. LESLIE CONRAD 


Leading the League 

Luther League of America, the Youth orga 
ization of the United Lutheran Church, gets: 
new executive secretary next month. The Re 
F. Leslie Conrad, Jr., 30-year-old pastor 
Belmont, North Carolina, had agreed to tai 
over this post on Oct. 15. He succeeds t+! 
Rev. Joseph W. Frease who resigned June 
to become pastor of First Church, Miamisbui 
Ohio. | 

Pastor Conrad, a son of North Carolina Syn 
President F. L. Conrad, is a graduate of Len 
Rhyne College and Southern Seminary. He « 
tered the ministry in 1944 and has been pas 
of St. Timothy's Church, Hickory, and Holy Co 
forter Church, Belmont, N. C. 


the denomination’s headquarters. Tl 
was a net gain of 61,831 over the pu 
vious year. ) 

Total number of new communicar 
added to the church rolls in 1949 w 
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118,950. Church officials pointed out that 
membership figures were based strictly 
on the number of communicants in full 
standing. : 

Infant baptisms during the year totaled 
77,101, an increase of 5,296 over the 
1948 figure. There was a rise in Sunday 
school enrollment from 1,351,138 to 
1,465,844. 

The church now has 8,538 congrega- 
tions grouped in 262 presbyteries and 40 
synods. Its ministers total 9,392. Con- 
tributions of congregations in 1949 totaled 
$94,378,636, of which $77,806,143 was 
used for local expenses. 


Chaplains in action again 
As U.S. soldiers marched into battle in 


Korea, chaplains went with them. About 
40 are in service in the battle zone. Two 
have been reported missing or killed in 
action. 

First story of a chaplain’s heroism in 
the Korean war was about Arthur E. 
Mills. He heard that wounded Amer- 
icans had been left behind in an isolated 
spot when North Korean troops ad- 
vanced. He went through the enemy lines 
in a jeep, located the wounded men, and 
brought them to safety. 

Chaplain Herman G. Felhoelter stayed 
with seriously wounded men who could 
not be moved through battle lines, and 
was believed to have been captured by 
North Koreans. 

Call for volunteers for the chaplaincy 


MINISTRY TO THE WOUNDED 
Chaplains are on duty in Korea 
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came’ from the U.S. Army this month. 
Clergymen not yet 33 years old may ap- 
ply. Reserve chaplains are being asked to 
apply for active duty. 

This month the army announced it 
would reopen 179 chapels in military 
centers to provide ministry to men in 
military service. Two U.S. chaplains in 
Korea, one a Methodist and the other 
Roman Catholic, had been assigned to 
minister to 9,000 Christians in the South 
Korean army. Both had been missionaries 
in Korea. 


Christians in Korea 

As Communist troops drove southward, 
many Christian Koreans had joined 
throngs of refugees fleeing from danger. 
There had been about 600,000 Christians 
in Korea—two-thirds of them Protestant. 

About half of the North Korean Chris- 
tians had fled to South Korea after Com- 
munists got control of their section of the 
country in 1946. Among 200,000 Roman 
Catholics, only 35,000 had lived in North 
Korea. 

Korean pastors were fearful of what 
would happen if Communists got them. 
Nearly 800 pastors and their families 
gathered in Taegu in early August. A 
refugee center was opened for them at 
Kampo, 60 miles north of Pusan. 

No news had come from Christian con- 
gregations behind the Communist battle 
lines. It was expected that Communists 
would be prompt in liquidating Christian 
churches, because Korean Christians had 
been active in opposing communism. Al- 
though Christians were only a little more 
than 2 per cent of the Korean popula- 
tion, 20 per cent of the members of the 
South Korean legislative assembly were 
Christian. 

Eleven Protestant missionaries had 
been captured by Communists. No word 
has come from them. Several hundred 
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Veteran "Lutheran™ writer dies 

Dr. Julius F. Seebach, author of the 
"World News Notes’ section of "The 
Lutheran" since 1935, died Sept. 10. He 
was 81 years old. (See page 47.) 


Protestant missionaries escaped when the 

Communist invasion began. Most of them 

went to Japan. One Presbyterian medical ° 
missionary, Dr. Howard E. Moffett, has 

been accepted by the U.S. Navy as a> 
medical officer. 
» Bibles in the Korean language were 

being shipped this month by the Amer- 

ican Bible Society for distribution to men 

in the South Korean army. 


Negroes report progress : 

Wall of separation between white- 
skinned and black-skiined people in the 
United States is crumbling. This was the 
report to the National Baptist Convention 
—representing 4 million Negroes—at its 
session in Philadelphia this month. 

“It is heartening to the Negro to see 
the walls of injustice and inequality 
crumbling daily before our eyes,” said the 
church’s social service commission. “This 
is seen in employment, in education, in’ 
housing, in travel, in entertainment, and 
occasionally in religious circles. 

“Do not listen to the soap-box orators: 
in Harlem. Go to Atlanta, Birmingham, 
Durham, Jacksonville, Memphis, Hous- 
ton, Dallas, or any village in between, and 
your soul will shout ‘Hallelujah, the walls 
are tumbling down.’ ” 

From the Southern Regional Counci 
came word this month that Negroes are: 
being admitted into membership in pro- 
fessional associations. The Medical Asso- 
ciation of Florida now admits Negro 
physicians to full membership. The Ala- 
bama Bar Association has seven Negro) 
attorneys in its membership. Dentists). 
nurses, social workers, and librarians: 
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have gained recognition in professional 
associations in some states. 


Churches may enroll for social security 

From the U.S. Federal Security Ad- 
ministration this month came word re- 
garding enrollment of lay workers of 
churches in the Social Security program. 
According to a new U.S. law they are 
eligible for coverage beginning Jan. 1. 

Congregations, colleges and seminaries, 
orphanages, and other church institutions 
may enroll their lay workers. It is be- 
lieved that the decision to enroll must be 
taken by two-thirds of the full-time work- 
ers. If they agree to apply for coverage, 
part-time workers may also be enrolled. 
Application to enroll must be signed by 
two-thirds of the eligible employees, or 
none may be enrolled. 

If a congregation has only two full-time 
employees—for example, an organist and 
sexton—both must vote for social se- 
curity coverage or neither can enroll. En- 
rolled workers will pay one and one-half 


per cent of their salaries into the fund, 
and an equal amount will be paid by their 
employer. Monthly or quarterly TePOES 
and payment may be made. 

Details regarding the plan can be se- 
cured from social security district offices. 
Postmasters can give information on the 
location of these offices. 


Baptists in jail 

Evangelists preaching the Baptist gos- 
pel in Roman Catholic Quebec were ready 
to go to jail rather than pay fines. Twelve 
had been arrested for street preaching in 
Val d’Or, charged with violating a town 
by-law prohibiting the obstruction of 
traffic. 

The Baptists were ordered to pay $40 
fines, and refused. One is the pastor of 
the Val d’Or Baptist church, the Rev. 
L. T. Heron. 

“We do not get any enjoyment out of 
this state of affairs,’ explained Baptist 
official J. R. Armstrong, ‘“‘but we shall not 
stop. Surely you must realize that where 


- SEVENTH Day ADVENTISTS IN TRAINING FOR WAR 
Adventists won't fight, but are willing to go in army-medical corps or other non- 
combatant service. Last month a church camp trained 200 Adventists in medical service 
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deep-seated religious convictions are in- 
volved, men would rather die than sup- 
press their consciences.” 

The mayor of Val d’Or (population 
8,000) stated that “as civilized people we 
have traffic regulations. Local and im- 
ported evangelizers have broken our traf- 
fic by-law and defied police under pre- 
tense of evangelizing persons who have 
every right to regard themselves as Chris- 
tians, We have asked the Baptists to 
abide by the law and hold their meetings 
in their own church.” 


Jehovah's Witnesses mobbed 

State troopers and National Guardsmen 
were called to Kennett, Missouri, this 
month to protect 300 Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses who were threatened by a mob. 
Two thousand people had _ gathered 
around them. Witnesses cancelled, their 
meeting and left town under police pro- 
tection. 

Witnesses held a meeting in Dover, 
N. H., in the city park after being re- 
fused a permit to gather there. Police 
cars drove around the park but did not 
interfere. 

In Wyanet, Illinois, a riot had resulted 
last October when Witnesses met in the 
town park. Seven men said they were 
injured. This month a federal jury re- 
fused to award the Witnesses damages. 
It took the jury 23 days to hear 163 per- 
sons brought to court to give testimony. 


Marriage by proxy 

More than a quarter of the way 
around the earth—and across the iron 
curtain—a marriage was solemnized by 
priests of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Miss Barbara Zakrzewski stood in a 
chapel in Chillum, Maryland, and her 
fiance (name not disclosed) in a church 
in Warsaw. 

Bride and groom greeted one another 
by trans-Atlantic telephone after the cere- 
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TONI PREYSINGER 


Jesus in the Passion Play 


mony. In Poland the bride’s mother 
acted as proxy for her daughter who came 
to the United States in 1947. The mar- 
riage is not recognized as valid by Mary- 
land law, but has the authority of the 
Roman Catholic Church. It would be 
recognized in Poland, and might enable 
the long-distance bridegroom to get per- 
mission to come to America. 


Oberammergau play closing 

The trial and crucifixion of Jesus had 
been enacted on a stage in the Bavarian 
village of Oberammergau once every 10 
years since 1634, The performances were 
begun to express gratitude of the village 
for being spared in the “black death” 
epidemic of 1633. 

So impressive was the Oberammergau 
passion play that it became world fa- 
mous. Then came the Nazis in Germany, 
and after 1934 the play could not be 
presented. 

This year from May through September 
the passion play has been enacted again, 
though not to such vast crowds as in 
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former days, Protestants of Germany 
have been divided in their opinions of the 
Oberammergau performance.- Some con- 
sider it propaganda for the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. One who does not share this 
opinion is the Protestant pastor in the 
village, the Rev.°Walter Rupprecht. 

“In this play you all play a part,” he 
writes. “Either you belong to those who 
pass by the cross and shake their heads, 
or to those who stop under the cross and 
offer their thanksgiving and adoration.” 
Those who pass by are in the majority, he 
acknowledges. Of the others, many come 
at noon—during the intermission in the 
eight-hour performance—to sit quietly in 
the little Protestant church. 


ANNEMIE MAYR Every morning and evening on days 
when there is a performance, services are 
held for visitors in the village church, 
either in English or German. 


Took the part of Mary 


THEATER WAS FRESHENED UP 
Last-hour clean-up took place before Passion Play opened 
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World News Notes 


Complaint about quality 

HOLLAND HAS DECIDED to continue an 
embargo on import licenses for certain 
grades of British coal. This is evidently 
due to practices of Britain’s National Coal 
Board—1) to require foreign importers 
to take a certain quantity of inferior coal 
along with the better grades; 2) to “dou- 
ble-pricing” system by which the Coal 
Board charges foreign buyers consider- 
ably more for coal than the equivalent 
price at home. 

Holland says she is willing to buy the 
qualities of coal she wants, but will con- 
tinue the embargo on the inferior grades 
unless they are properly priced. Unless 
an agreement can be reached, Britain’s 
coal industry will receive a severe blow 
from Holland and other restive nations 
who resent the “double pricing.” 

Last year Holland bought about 1 mil- 
lion tons of British coal, and increased 
her purchases during the first third of 
1950. Britain will henceforth meet a 
buyers’ resistance market. 


Philippine leaders on guard 

PHILIPPINE AUTHORITIES are learning 
some rather late lessons from the develop- 
ments in Korea. They have been dis- 
counting the Huk activities in the islands 
by labeling the rebels as “mere bandits,” 
though they knew the Huk leader, Luis 
Taruc, and many of his captains, were 
avowed Reds. 

The government is chiefly to blame for 
the country’s chaotic condition. 1) Cor- 
ruption in official circles is combined with 
simple inefficiency. 2) Action against 
guerrilla attacks have not been preven- 
tive. Undisciplined constabulary forces 
have gone out after a raid, using violence 
against the suffering public that made 
more rebels than it destroyed. 
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Lately, where regular troops have beer} 
stationed to keep order in a regular terri- 
tory, the attacks cease and order anc 
good will are restored. Now, recognizing. 
that the guerrilla tactics at home are like 
those American troops are contending: 
with in Korea, the government is awake 
One reform has been begun. The army 
has been shaken up to assure young anc 
active leaders. 


“De Gaulle waits 


GENERAL De GAULLE has broken inte 
the news by denouncing the present gov 
ernment in France for paltering with the 
program of European defense. He says 
1) France should have announced he» 
intention of rearmament in unconditiona 
terms instead of giving the impressior 
that she will only rearm if helped. /s 
sturdier attitude would invite greater help: 
2) France is losing her logical chance te 
lead by “too supinely accepting the dom 
ination of West European strategy by © 
Power which, being insular (Britain) 
cannot to the same extent as herself be 
determined to defend Continental terri. 
tory.” 3) He opposes the suggestion thai 
Churchill should become the Europeai 
Minister for Defense. In the meantimw’ 
the approach of a new crisis in Frencil 
politics/ makes him hopeful of bette) 
things, and he awaits his chance. 


} 


Inadequate housing program 

THE COUNCIL OF EuRoPE has an enor 
mous housing hurdle to vault. It has is 
sued a report to show how high the hurd] 
is. In 11 non-Communist countries 1. 
million houses are imperatively needec! 
and the urgent call to divert national re 
sources to arms production for the de 
fense of Europe will decrease the preserm 
inadequate building programs severely. 
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Even if each nation could double its 
prewar building rate to meet*the present 
deficiencies, it would take Belgium 30 
years to catch up with its housing needs, 
Britain and Norway 7 years, Greece 154 
years to make up for war losses and the 
existing bad housing, Holland 24 years, 
and Sweden 6 years. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


Worldover Press Reports 
FORMOSA DILEMMA 


COMING Days are sure to see hot de- 
bate, both in the United States and inter- 
nationally, about Formosa. This is be- 
cause no action toward that island can be 
completely satisfactory to anybody. 

Inhabited originally by native Formo- 
sans, the island was occupied at various 
times by Spaniards, Dutch, French, Brit- 
ish and Japanese. For 250 years, ending 
in 1895, the Chinese were predominant, 
but suffered constant rebellion, many of 
their own nationals resenting control from 
the mainland. After a Sino-Japanese war 
55 years ago, Formosa went to Japan. It 
was restored to China after Japan’s defeat 
in World War II, on the pledge of Roose- 
velt and Churchill at the 1943 Cairo Con- 
ference. 

Chiang Kai-shek’s battered government 
retreated - there in December 1949. 
Chiang’s Nationalists insist it belongs to 
China. But not to Red China, whose 
‘claim is technically as good as any, but 


‘which now appears unlikely to get it un- 


less it can defeat both Chiang and the 
U.S.’s Seventh Fleet. Substantial elements 
among the islanders favor independence. 
For a brief five months in 1895, before 
Japan took over, they had a republic of 
their own, and memory of it remains. 

President Truman’s declaration that 
Formosa would be defended from Com- 
munism carried with it a hint that the 
island might eventually be placed under 
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a U.N. trusteeship. But if Chiang con- 
tinues to oppose this step, who is going 
to take it away from him? 


Chiang's case—and its weakness 

Chiang is in possession. His regime has 
avoided some ‘bad mistakes it made on 
the mainland. There has been even a 
measure of land reform. Employment is 
high, discontent reduced. How can the 
West defend Formosa without aiding 
Chiang, and accepting his help? How can 
morale on the island be kept good, if the 
political future is left unsure? 

There is a_ strong however, 
against Chiang, which even opportunists 
cannot lightly dismiss. Because the State 
Department tends to leave him withering 
on the vine, it is criticized. But State 
knows that Chiang is intensely unpopular 
with most of the Asiatic peoples, not 
alone with the Communists. He is dis- 
liked most of all in the very countries 
where the Communist tides may be hard- 
est to hold back. Thus U.S. policy seems 
to straddle—defending Chiang’s island, 
but not quite defending him. Its a 
shrewder policy than critics suppose. 

Add to these perplexing problems a 
further dilemma. This is the fact that the 
Truman course regarding Formosa lacks 
the clear-cut, correct legality achieved in 
Korea. All these things show why For- 
mosa is one of those places, where nothing 
that can be done will be completely just, 
legal, or perhaps even expedient. 


Case, 


IN CHINA, British oil wasn’t, as alleged 
by such fevered radio broadcasters as 
Walter Winchell, going into Red Army 
tanks. True, the British have now joined 
the U.S. in putting a complete ban on 
sales of gasoline. But they’d observed the 
ban on high-octane gas, and even before 
the U.S. shutdown, sales from all Anglo- 
U.S. firms were a mere 12 per cent of 
those before the war. 


I] 


Washington 


ALFRED LEE BULWINKLE, of Gastonia, 
N. C., came to Congress 28 years ago. 
Now he has answered his last roll call. 
There are but 11 men in the Congress 
who were here when he came. Public life 
takes a heavy toll. 

An exceptional man is required to 
maintain the confidence and support of 
the people Mr. Bulwinkle served for these 
many years. That sturdy stock is not 
easily fooled. Political eccentrics have 
little chance in North Carolina. His only 
defeat was in the Hoover landslide of 
1928 when his state went Republican 
against Al Smith’s bid for the presidency. 


HE WAS AFFECTIONATELY known as 
“Major” on the Hill, a title he won in 
World War I. I feel that I knew’ him 
intimately enough to be emphatic in my 
appraisal of him and his service. He was 
the precise opposite to a kind of citizen 
oft described in a Baltimore newspaper, 
the type of man who will accept public 
office if handed him on a silver platter 
but who declines to go out and struggle 
for it: Defeat might bruise his social or 
professional dignity. Major Bulwinkle 
went through the heat of campaigns with- 
out flinching or becoming bitter. 

Of the many well-spoken and well- 
deserved tributes to him on the House 
floor, as Uncle Bob Doughton presided, 
none impressed me more than that which 
came from the man who perhaps ran 
against him more often than any other 
candidate and who is now in Congress 
because the counties in the Charlotte area 
of North Carolina have been re-districted. 
That gentleman said, “I want to say that 
he was the most courteous opponent a 
man ever had. .. . In any remarks he 
made in the campaign he never said a 
word against me... . I had a high respect 
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CONGRESSMAN BULWINKLE'S STEWARDSHIP 


BLACKWELDER, BULWINKLE 


for Major Bulwinkle as a gentleman, as 
a scholar, as a Christian leader . . . the | 
fairest opponent any man could ever have | 
in any contest.” 

Knowing him as I did, I believe it is ac- | 
curate to affirm that he served in public | 
office as he served in his home church 
and on the Executive Board of the United | 
Lutheran Church. Jt was from his sense: | 
of Christian stewardship. Serving his dis- | 
trict, his church, his country was part of | 
his religion. I do not believe Major Bul--| 
winkle ever championed a bill or cast | 
vote that he believed violated his Christiary| 
faith. 


Mr. BULWINKLE had developed the ar‘t| 
of a simple but judicial way of thinking, 
illustrating and speaking on public issues i 
However, he had much more than trust 
worthy analytical ability. He was a splen// 
did practicing Christian and churchman | 
Almost every speaker on the House floo. 
emphasized that fact. Everybody knew 
he was a Lutheran Christian. That col ! 
ored everything he stood for and vote«! 
for. Major Bulwinkle was the kind o| 
man who puts integrity into governmen | 
and stewardship into life. 

—OSCAR F, BLACKWELDER | 
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By STEWART W. HERMAN 


World Lutherans Work Together 


In many lands the Lutheran churches are sharing in the big 


task of finding homes for their brethren who are refugees 


HAVE YOU EVER stood in the railway 
station of a big city during the rush hour 
and speculated about the various destina- 
tions to which so many hurrying individ- 
uals were heading? Almost all of them 
seem to have an urgent date with destiny. 
But for those who are uncertain there is a 
little booth—called ““TRAVELER’s AID”— 
around which a few unhappy or uncer- 
tain persons can usually be found. Their 
two big questions are, “Where should I 
go?” and “How can I get there?” 

The same sort of thing can be seen at 
the dock when an ocean liner comes into 
port. People pour down the gangplanks, 
mill around in dizzy circles and—if they 
are summer tourists arriving in Europe— 
besiege the men with “INFORMATION” or 
“AMERICAN EXPRESS” on their caps. 

If this occurs daily in the lives of or- 
dinary travelers who generally, have 
enough money to meet emergencies, im- 
agine the grim confusion of the penniless 
immigrant family arriving for the first 
time in a new land, probably unable to 
speak the language! Last year, for ex- 
ample, 98 ships brought immigrant pas- 
sengers to Halifax in Canada. The ships 
carried a total of 48,199 people. They 
included 21 IRO transports bearing 
15,911 displaced persons and four other 
“Mayflowers” with a shipslist of 466. 


WHAT DOES THAT mean to us? Well, 


This is the last of a series of articles sent to 
"The Lutheran" this month by Dr. Stewart W. 
Herman, who is director of the Resettlement 
Service of the Lutheran World Federation. 
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among the first group, for instance, there 
were 2,316 timorous Lutherans entering 
an unknown land. On the other four 
boats there were 332 Lutherans among 
the 466, who had courageously joined 
in a transatlantic venture without visas— 
just to reach a new world. Moreover, the 
“Beaverbrae,” which is used by the Cana- 
dian Christian Council for the Resettle- 
ment of Refugees, brought in 3,070 peo- 
ple who had no DP status and 838 of 
them were Lutherans. The “Gripsholm” 
from Sweden landed four times with a 
total of 1,009 immigrants, including 852 
Lutherans. 

Where do these exact figures come 
from? Miss Katrina Petersons at Halifax 
and Pastor S. F. M. Friedrichsen at Mon- 
treal meet every ship that comes in, but 
not merely to gather statistics. Meeting 
ships can become a very tiresome and 
thankless chore, but to these representa- 
tives of the Canadian Lutheran churches 
it is a labor of love. 

Books could be written about the per- 
sonal problems which have to be solved 
and the incredible situations which arise, 
but the main thing is that the bewildered 
strangers are warmed by a smile and for- 
tified by the quick and strong support 
of a Christian arm. 

Pastor Herman Hammer has the same 
sort of job in Buenos Aires, Pastor Torn- 
quist in Rio de Janeiro, Pastor Muetzel- 
feldt and others in the ports of Australia, 
Pastor Reinfelds in New Zealand. So the 
list goes—without mentioning the big 
staff in New York, with helpers in Bos- 
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ton and New Orleans, or the people who 
at a thousand railway stations wait on 
platforms for trains bringing new fam- 
ilies into the most distant communities 
of America, Canada and Australia. Only 
the Golden Book of the Recording Angel 
could reveal the number of “man hours” 
invested by pastors and Lutheran laymen 
in their service to the refugees left home- 
less as a result of World War II. 

The gratitude of these immigrants is 
great. There may be a small percentage 
_ of exceptions, but—by and large—they 
are profoundly appreciative. Some of 
them, indeed, are so incredulous that they 
are almost afraid to “break the spell” of 
their good luck by calling undue attention 
to it. They are taciturn because bitter 
experience has taught them that there is 
a “catch” even in the good things. 


BUT ONE OF THE MOsT illuminating 
things about this great uprooting and 
transplanting of peoples is the humility 
and gratitude not of the refugees, but of 
the people who have opened their hearts 
to them! Let me quote from the letter of 
a Lutheran pastor in North Carolina: 

“Several hundred displaced persons 
have come into our countries. Already, 
25 have become members of my congre- 
gation and are taking their places in fine 
style in the life of the parish. It is one 
of the most fascinating experiences I have 
ever had in the pastorate. I am, in a 
sense, on the receiving end of the work 
that is being done through the Lutheran 
World Federation, and these families that 
have been received here are the Exhibit 
‘A’ of your magnificent effort.” 

An executive officer of the National 
' Lutheran Council in America says, that 
“the presence of the displaced persons in 
the midst of our communities and in our 
churches has been a very healthy and 
beneficial experience both for the ref- 
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ugees themselves and also for the Amer- 
ican congregations.” Yes, they are sing- 
ing in the choirs, teaching in the Sunday 
schools, placing their talents freely in 
the service of the Lord. It’s a new sort 
of church life for them, but if properly 
approached, they soon respond. 

We Lutherans need to be “internation- 
alized.” Weshave churches scattered all 
over the world, but some of them are 
weak and usually we know very little 
about our distant brethren. Sometimes 
the rest of the world knows little or noth- 
ing about us. “The Lutheran Church,” 
says a leading New Zealand pastor, “is an 
unheard-of church to many New Zealand- 
ers. We have only 1,000 baptized mem- 
bers and eight pastors in our synod, plus 
a small Danish Lutheran group served 
by one pastor. The welcome arrival of 
some 300 Lutherans in New Zealand 
should materially strengthen the cause of 
Lutheranism here. The advent of the 
migrants has helped to impress upon a 
section of the general public the world- 
wide nature of the Lutheran Church. We 
admire the work of the Lutheran World 
Federation devoted to the rehabilitation’ 
of so many unfortunate people in various’ 
parts of the world...” 


IN AusTRALIA, the president of the 
United Evangelical Lutheran Church un-- 
derscores the significance of being part 
of a global agency: “The Lutheran Worlc’ 
Federation supplied us with the necessary 
moral support in our dealings with the 
Australian Government. We are only Pt 
small church and we might not have re- 
ceived the same favorable recognition ane 
treatment right from the start and evew 
since had we not been in a position te 
state that we are doing this work unde! 
the auspices of the world-wide Lutheram| 
Church. 

“The fact that through our affiliatioy 
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with the Lutheran World Federation we 
were also in close connection with the 
exile churches from which the migrants 
hail, provided for us an open door to the 
migrants on their arrival here, which was 
of inestimable help when we approached 
them.” 

Indeed, the church has helped the ref- 
ugees but it is no idle pleasantry to say 
that the refugees have helped the church, 
directly and indirectly. The pastor in 
charge of the work in Rio is becomingly 
modest about the small role that the 
churches of Brazil have played, but he 
points out that it is the first time in the 
history of Protestantism in Brazil that a 
full-time office has been set up to min- 
ister to refugees and immigrants. He de- 
scribes the’ arrival of large immigrant 
transports: “To a great extent—especially 
among the younger ‘war-generation’—a 
majority of the newcomers: are not in- 
terested in the church, but it is interesting 
to observe how many of them suddenly 
saw the church and its ministers and the 
Gospel in a totally different light. 

“The church was present—in Europe, 
in the Evangelical Relief Organization and 
in the Service to Refugees of the Lu- 
theran World Federation and in the Lu- 
theran Emigration Mission at Hamburg— 
in Rio when the steamer landed and on 
the quarantine island and when it came 
to hunting for work!” It is no wonder 
that the president of the Lutheran synods 
of Brazil writes, “I consider this task by 
no means terminated .. .” 


So LONG AS THERE are homeless and 
helpless brethren in the world, the work 
must go on and the churches must do it. 


The head of the Lutheran Church in Chile 
has seen what it signifies for the sou! of 
the wanderer. “The service of the Fed- 
eration is of incalculable value but not 
only because of the financial sacrifices 
which call forth our thanks. Much more 
decisive is the fact that the Volksdeutsche 
refugees who for years felt themselves 
to be cut off from every international re- 
lief program and at the same time were 
unwelcome strangers in the old home 
country—these people now know that 
there is a fellowship of faith and love 
which encloses and carries us all. We 
observed this feeling very noticeably 
among the first people which LWF sent. 

“By the same token,” he continues, “we 
find a similar reaction among our old 
members. The Lutherans of German 
origin down here have for a long time— 
perhaps too long!—kept their eyes fixed 
on the mother church in Germany. 
Through the sincere desire of the Fed- 
eration to be of real service, our eyes 
have been drawn toward world-wide Lu- 
theranism.” 

This new note of ecumenical Lutheran- 
ism is a characteristic feature of the ties 
which today bind our churches together 
in spécial service to God’s displaced chil- 
dren. Perhaps—by the help of God—we 
have been able to assist them out of their 
distress, but it should be a constant source 
of thankfulness that they have given us 
more than we could give them: a new 
occasion for global fellowship in Christ. 
Through them the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration has quickly taken on a reality 
which otherwise would have been ac- 
quired more slowly. 


WHEN Jesus SAID, “Go ye into all the world,” He made it inrpossible 


ever to preach the gospel in the wrong place. 
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—W. O. LEwIs 


We Move Toward Lutheran Unity 


By S. WHITE RHYNE 


Eight Lutheran denominations are working together in their 


programs of parish education. More co-operation is planned 


Is THERE ANY. SIGNIFICANCE for Lu- 
theran unity in having the children of 
the Sunday schools of several Lutheran 
church bodies studying the same Sunday 
school lessons? Is there any movement 
forward toward unity when the teachers 
of different church bodies read the same 
teachers’ magazine? 

What is to be said about all the con- 
gregations in the National Lutheran 
Council, on the same Sunday, having the 
opportunity of distributing the same leaf- 
lets on parish education to their people? 
Is there any relationship between parish 
education and Lutheran unity? A group 
of parish education workers meeting in- 
formally in Toronto, Canada, during the 
days of the World Council of Christian 
Education Convention, thought there was. 

When it was discovered that a number 
of board members and staff members of 
the boards of parish education of the vari- 
ous Lutheran church bodies in America 
were in attendance at the convention, it 
was decided to have a luncheon together. 
Forty-six men and women from. the 
American Lutheran Church, Augustana 
Church, Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
United Evangelical Lutheran Church, and 
United Lutheran Church sat together. 
Dr. S. White Rhyne acted as toastmaster, 

Most of the two hours together were 
taken up with talk, just talk, but what 
was Said is significant. 


Dr. J. C. K. Preuss, executive secre- 


Dr. Rhyne is executive secretary of the ULC 
Parish and Church School Board. 
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tary of the Board of Parish Education of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church, re- 
counted some co-operative undertakings 
in parish education in past years, Dr, 
Preuss has been in the general work of 
parish education longer than anyone else 
who was present. Among the projects 
which he listed were the undertakings 
discussed below, 

For almost 30 years there has been in 
operation a Lutheran Intersynodical Com- 
mittee on Parish Education. It meets at 
least once a year, Three representatives 
from every Lutheran church body in the 
United States and Canada attend. The 
purpose of the meetings is discussion. Ma- 
terials and programs prepared by the 
Boards of Parish Education of the various 
church bodies are reviewed and examined, 

The committee in itself has never un- 
dertaken any joint project. But the pos- 
sibilities of most of the co-operative ef- 
forts undertaken by any of the parish 
boards were first discussed in the meet- 
ings of this committee, 

The Christian Growth Series of Sunday 
school lessons is a co-operative project of 
the American Lutheran Church, Augus- 
tana Lutheran Church, and United Lu- 
theran Church in America, Through this 
joint effort more than 500,000 boys and | 
girls in three great Lutheran chureh 
bodies study the same Sunday school les- 
sons each Sunday. 

The same three church bodies are co- | 
operating in preparation and use of the 
Lutheran Leadership Education Series of 
courses for teachers and officers in the 
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LUTHERANS AGREE THAT PARISH EDUCATION Is IMPORTANT 
. and find many areas where co-operation is helpful 


church schools and a series of elective 
courses for young people and adults. 
Thousands of workers each year are 
studying the same texts in order that they 
might improve their teaching work. 


PARISH BOARDS from at least five Lu- 
theran church bodies, including the Mis- 
souri Synod but not including the United 
Lutheran Church in America, have been 
co-operating in visualizing the Catechism. 
They have completed work on the Ten 
Commandments and the Creed and are 
now working on the Lord’s Prayer. This 
project has met with a degree of success. 

The parish boards of the American 
Lutheran Church and the Augustana Lu- 
theran Church are preparing together a 
magazine for teachers and officers. They 
have been able to double their subscrip- 
tions by the co-operative effort. The par- 
ish boards of the ALC, the ELC, and the 
Augustana Church are co-operating in the 
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preparation of a series of weekday texts. 

All church bodies in the National Lu- 
theran Council which have boards of par- 
ish education, six of them, are co-operat- 
ing in Parish Education Month this year, 
This means that more than 10,500 Lu- 
theran congregations in the United States 
and Canada have the same poster hanging 
on their bulletin boards this September, 

All of these congregations are issuing 
the same invitation to the people of their 
community to come, learn, and serve with 
them as they go forward in parish edu- 
cation, Four little folders issuing this 
same invitation are being distributed to 
the people who attend their church sery- 
ices. For the first time in the history of 
Lutheranism more than 10,500 congrega- 
tions are joining together in a common 
effort in parish education. 


THERE WERE OTHER joint projects re- 
ported, These are the most significant. 
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From the past the group of workers 
lifted their eyes to the future. The Rev. 
Gerhard H. Doermann, president of the 
Board of Parish Education of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church, spoke of areas in 
which there may be co-operation in parish 
education in the future. He mentioned 
four in particular. 

First was the possibility of work in the 
whole field of the Catechism. This would 
include a modern translation, a manual 
for pastors, a course for adults, and fur- 
ther work on audio-visual aids. 

The second field is the possibility of 
education in appreciation and use of the 
new liturgy and the new hymnal of the 
churches which will appear in the not too 
distant future. The speaker ventured that 
it is just as important to educate in appre- 
ciation and use as it is to adopt. 

A third area of possible co-operation 
is in the field of Sunday school papers. 
Most of the boards are now publishing 
Sunday school papers for children of va- 
rious ages. There is the need of joint 
effort in this field in order that the Lu- 
theran Church may have what the chil- 
dren deserve. Something has been done 
in this field, but no common project has 
yet been realized. 

A fourth area is in field work. A num- 
ber of the parish boards are attempting 
to help the congregations and their teach- 
ers and officers by sending field repre- 
sentatives of the boards into the congrega- 
tions. Since the various church bodies 
have congregations in the same towns and 
communities, the speaker reminded the 
group that there is a great deal of over- 


Lorp Jesus, we know that we are not what we ought to be; we know 
that we are not yet what we will be; but we thank Thee that we are not 
—From Prayer by PETER MARSHALL 


what we once were. 


lapping in travel and in preparation of 
promotional materials. What could be 
done if the churches joined their forces 
in the field? 


MANY CO-OPERATIVE undertakings have 
been realized. Theré are any number of 
untouched areas. It is questionable 
whether any of these should be under- 
taken for the sake of Lutheran church 
unity alone. The undertakings must keep 
foremost the purposes of parish educa- 
tion. Lutheran church unity may be a 
by-product. 

What would happen if all of our people 
were studying the same materials in Sun- 
day schools, in weekday church schools, 
in vacation church schools, in catechetical 
classes? What takes place when people 
use the same liturgy and sing the same 
hymns with the same appreciation and — 
understanding? Can anyone imagine 
teachers using the same leader’s guides 
and getting the same help in their work — 
without something happening? Is there 
any significance to the fact that children 
and youth might be brought up with the 
common textbooks and programs? 

Preparation of materials in a co-op€ra- 
tive project is always more difficult and_ 
more expensive. ‘The effort is time con- 
suming, but in the joint undertaking there 
is a merging of minds and of spirits. What 
of the future? 

There is some value in knowing that 
our churches are working together. There 
may be some accomplishment simply in 
reminding ourselves that something has — 
been accomplished and that there are 
possibilities for the future. 
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EXPERIMENTS IN EVANGELISM 


Men and women from thousands of congregations have gone 


about their communities seeking disciples for their Lord 


FROM THE BEGINNING to end of every 
year, churches are busy seeking people to 
be enrolled in their membership. That’s 
the chief business of the church—to seek 
and train individuals in Christian faith. 

Little children are brought for bap- 
tism. Teen-agers are taught in the con- 
firmation classes. Adults who have drifted 
away from church or who never belonged 
are eagerly sought. 

But 1950 has been more than an or- 
dinary year in the church’s business of 
seeking people. It has brought to a cli- 
max an intensive “evangelism effort’”—an 
organized search in all communities for 
people who should be in the churches. 

Some congregations have not done 
much more than go through the usual 
efforts of enrollment of children in classes 
and pastoral visiting in homes. But many 
congregations have gone all-out in a great 
search for their share of the 50 per cent 
of Americans who don’t belong: to any 
church. 

Thousands of faithful church mem- 
bers have taken special training for house- 
to-house visiting in search of prospects. 
They have been thrilled to discover the 
joy of bringing to Christ some who were 
far from him. Never before have so 
many Lutherans been enlisted in personal 
witnessing for Jesus. 


THERE ARE PLENTY of success stories 
about congregations that have brought 
scores of new members into their ranks 
this year. We Wave gathered a few of 
these stories, along with pictures, to illus- 
trate the things being done this year. 

The year isn’t over yet. In the large 
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Pennsylvania synods (Synod of Central 
Pennsylvania, Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania) and in the South Carolina Synod, 
the program of evangelism is getting un- 
der way this month. Within the near 
future a new-and continuous program of 
évangelism will be announced: to be con- 
ducted every month of every year. Con- 
gregations are becoming more alert to the 
missionary task that they must undertake 
in their own communities. 


Evangelism in Pennsylvania 
By Paul N. Schnur 


ENLISTING LAYMEN to go out as wit- 
nesses in their own communities, as pro- 
moted by the Lutheran Commission on 
Evangelism pays in more ways than one. 
This is the conviction of the writer of this 
article, a pastor serving a normal con- 
gregation of average size in western 
Pennsylvania. 

Holy Trinity Church on Main Street, 
Irwin, is one of five Lutheran churches 
within a radius of three miles of a town 
20 miles east of Pittsburgh. 

In November last year the Evangelism 
Committee as appointed by the church 
council met to lay plans for Holy Trinity’s 
co-operation in the church-wide program 
of evarigelism. The program was ex- 
plained by the pastor. Available literature 
was studied. A group of approximately 
100 lay visitors was selected, and arrange- 
ments made for making a responsibility- 
list and scheduling the various steps in the 
program. 


IN DECEMBER, 60 of the 100 selected 
visitors had agreed’ to co-operate. A ser- 
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mon emphasizing “Every Member a Wit- 
ness” was preached. The instruction of 
Evangelists followed early in January. 

On Jan. 22 Pastor Fred Mueller of 
Hamilton, Ontario, who has the distinc- 
tion of having over 600 DPs in his con- 
gregation, preached to a crowded church 
challenging all to save souls. The 60 lay 
evangelists were commissioned. 

The technique of Evangelism was made 
clear to a group of 150 lay evangelists 
from the five churches of the area at the 
‘Evangelism Institute that afternoon. 
Everyone was inspired to go forth to per- 
form a faithful witness. 

Holy Trinity’s workers received their 
assignment of calls following the institute 
and were given one week to complete 
them. There, were 175 calls assigned, 
and 144 of them were completed. Inter- 
views were conducted with 176 persons 
and SO of them signed decision cards in- 
dicating their desire to unite with the 
church. In addition 23 lapsed members 
promised to return. 

The pastor’s class of instruction in the 
Christian Way of Life and Truth was held 


for four weeks with 32 enrolled. The 
themes stressed were: DOCTRINE—What 
Lutherans believe, HISTORY—Where Lu- 
therans are in the family of churches, 
worRsHIp—How Lutherans worship, and 
MEMBERSHIP—What duties and privileges 
Lutherans enjoy. 


FINALLY ON Marcu 12 the Lutheran 
faith was shared with a total of 46 adults 
as they were formally received into church 


membership. Twenty were received by — 


confirmation, 3 by adult baptism, 15 by 
transfer of membership, 8 by renewal of 
faith. The picture accompanying this 
article was snapped as the pastor was 
welcoming the candidates into member- 
ship. 

Does Lay Evangelism pay? Maybe not 
in dollars and cents, but in terms of a 
filled church, an enlivened spirit of friend- 
ship and good will, and in terms of souls 
won for Christ and the church—it does 
pay. 

It has been a real thrill to witness a 
filled church every Sunday morning. 
Average attendance during the spring was 
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Sixty BROUGHT IN FORTY-SIX 
In one week 
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More BAPTISMS 
Ten were brought to the font in Church of the Reformation, Columbia, S. C. 


255, which is 45 per cent greater than 
the average a year ago. It has been 
equally as thrilling to note the warm- 
hearted, friendly atmosphere each Sun- 
day morning, helped along by four church 
councilmen regularly shaking the hands 
of the worshipers as they leave the church. 

And no less thrilling has been the ex- 
perience of teaching, counseling, and 
finally receiving into communing mem- 
bership a group of 46 men and women. 


ENCOURAGED BY THE SUCCESS of its 
evangelism program, and realizing that 
evangelism is not a spasmodic campaign 
but the basic work of the church, Holy 
Trinity is now launching its ongoing pro- 
gram of evangelism through a group 
known as “the Ambassadors of Holy 
Trinity.” The plan includes dividing the 
congregation into 32 districts with an am- 
bassador and several assistants in charge 
of each. The duties of the ambassadors 
have been outlined as follows: 

1. Be a good ambassador of the 
church, promoting general interest in the 
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work of the congregation. 

2. Be on the lookout for prospects, 

3. Call on the unchurched. 

4. Visit the sick. 

5. Report to the pastor items he should 
know. 

6. Report needy families to the Sun- 
day School White Gift Committee. 

7. Report periodically to the Evan- 
gelism Committee of work done by cap- 
tains and assistants such as number of 
calls made, new members secured, items 
reterred, etes.) 

8. Attend periodic meetings as called. 

9. Use your own initiative—do not 
wait to have a task assigned. 

10. Be ready to serve in the spirit of 
Christ where needed. 


North Jersey Experience 
By Harry J. Kreitler 


To BEGIN WITH, Pastor William Siebert 
had been ill for a number of years. When 
God called him to his reward last August, 
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F\o are My Wires 


WITNESSES IN FREWsBURG, NEW YORK 
Pastor Arthur M. Frieberg explained to 
Western New Yorkers the house-to-house 
missionary program. Nine congregations 
in the Jamestown area sent nearly 300 
visitors into 1,000 homes. Results: 68 
people entered class to train for church 
membership 206 “inactives” came 
back to church . . « 39 were persuaded to 
transfer absentee church membership to 
local congregations . . . 48 children were 
brought for baptism . . . 41 children en- 
rolled in church school . . . 362 people 
said they were “interested” in the church 


the church had already been closed for 
worship during the summer months be- 
cause poor attendance, possibly due to 
good vacation weather, kept the members 
away from home a good deal. ‘No ene 
was around to attend. 

Trustees of the Roseville Lutheran 
Chureh (Newark, New Jersey) realized 
that a new minister and 
appealed to the New York Synod for 
this purpose. It resulted in their sending a 
‘temporary man until such time as a per- 
manent minister could answer the call to 
such a small church. The temporary pas- 
tor was the Rev, Paul E. Morentz, a 
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was needed 


young man who was immediately liked. 
After a few sermons, the church pews 
began to fill up. 

Pastor Morentz saw this heartening re- 
sponse, and immediately began a resound- 
ing membership campaign that awoke the 
congregation from a staid complacency 
into activated workers for their church 
and doing something which at first glance 
seemed very difficult: a “cold” canvass 
of, the church neighborhood for new 
members. 


» AFTER BEING EQUIPPED with flashlights, 
pencils, cards, and a few informal talks 


on how to conduct such door-to-door in- 


terviews, two evenings a week were de- 
voted to this work. Members of the 
church were sent out in pairs to various 
sections taking a censys of the neighbors 
and asking if and what churches were 
attended. 

A few of the congregation who had 
qualms about meeting and asking ques- 
tions of perfect strangers, found—much 
to their surprise—they really enjoyed the 
work. Only a small percentage of persons 
interviewed showed any sign of hostility 
and suspicion. <A spirit of friendliness 
prevailed, even to a point where two of 
the canvassers were asked for supper, and 
one was invited to have a dish of fresh 
rice pudding! 

After these twice-a-week canvasses, the 
members who were doing this work met 
at the church to report the findings of the 
evening, to tabulate the churched and 
unchurched, talk over experiences, and 
to have coffee and cake. 

Result of the canvassing to date is only 
an approximation. However, it is an ac- 
curate guide to what can be expected. 
About 800 people were interviewed, Of 
this number 6 per cent did not have any 
church they attended. Eight per cent of 
these unchurched became members, and 
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Vistrors Get 


Reavy Tro Go 


Evangelism campaigners of Roseville congregation in Newark, N. J., prepare for werk 


10 per cent of the unchurched will attend 
and expect to join. 

A permanent committee ts 
formed, so that a constant canvass for 
new members is always in progress, There 
is no other way in which the church can 
grow and carry out its work, It means 
that every member must be on the alert 
for new families in his neighborhood and 
to ask in a friendly manner if he'd care 
to go to church with him this coming 
Sunday. 


No Pastor to Lead Them 
By Clifton Weihe 


TWO SMALL CONGREGATIONS that con- 
stitute the Olean-Portville Augustana Lu- 
theran parish in New York state were 
Without a pastor last fall. But when the 
Rey, Everett Smail of Clarion, Pa., came 
there to direct the Visitation Evangelism 
program, those laymen were ready, The 
rolls of the parish were gleaned for in- 
active and lapsed members. Unchurched 


to be 
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adults and children in the community 
were listed. After instructions, the vis- 
itors went to work, Nappily, hopefully. 
The Olean group visited in 35 homes. 
Some months later, the chairman advised 
the Commission on Evangelism that the 
one week of visitation with follow-ups 
resulted in seven transfers of member- 
ship, six reaffirmations of faith, eight 
members for the pastor’s class (taught by 
a neighboring pastor), three for baptism, 
and 10 children for church school. Thirty- 
four souls discovered on the church door- 
steps. In the other congregation, 36 were 
reported, Seventy for the parish! 


BUT THAT ISN’T ALL: unchurched won, 
lapsed won back, babies baptized, new 
children in the church school. Not at all! 

Actually, these people had begun to 
feel that they weren’t going to find a pas- 
tor for a long time. But word of their 
own work got around! As of several 
months ago, this parish has a new pastor. 
Confidentially, one of the councilmen 
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FIFTEEN THE FIRST WEEK 
Evangelism campaign in Olean, New York, brought new members to church 


told us that lay evangelism in that vacant 
parish seemed “to have a lot to do with 
his decision to accept our call.” 


P. S. The last word we have from 
Olean is that they have 40 calls lined up 
for their visitors right after Labor Day. 


PROBLEM OF OUR PROSPERITY 
By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


SPEAKING AT THE World Convention on 
Christian Education in Toronto, Dr. 
Charles Malik, the Ambassador of Leb- 
anon in Washington and a noted Chris- 
tian leader in the Middle East, declared: 
“It is difficult to defend western civiliza- 
tion against the onslaughts of communism 
so long as the standard of living in the 
United States is from 10 to 100 times 
higher than it is throughout Asia.” 

This is a note which must be struck. 
We imagine ourselves a kind of beacon 
light of liberty, which attracts nations 
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throughout the world. Actually how- 
ever, the wealth of our national resources 
and our technical proficiency have created 
a standard of living which arouses envy 
rather than the admiration of the world. 

This is particularly true in Asia, where 
the desperate poverty of the masses, to- 
gether with the resentments of colonial) 
peoples, have provided fertile ground for 
communist propaganda. Either our wealth 
appears. to Asia as so implausible thai 
anything we do or say is regarded as ir 
relevant to their own problems, or the 
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Asiatics accept the communist propa- 
ganda that these high living standards 
are enjoyed only by a wealthy few while 
our “masses” perish in misery. They are 
not to know that an unemployed worker 
in America has a considerably higher 
standard than an employed worker in 
Russia. 

It might be added that some of the 
people of Europe, more particularly in 
France, adopt a similar attitude toward 
us. The French seem to feel that a na- 
tion as fortunate as our own could not 
possibly be either virtuous or cultured. 


Dr. MALIK went on to suggest that un- 
less we could “share” this standard with 
others, we could not win the battle against 
communism. This suggestion raises an 
interesting question about the moral 
capacity of nations, as compared with in- 
dividuals. Even individuals do not “share” 
sacrificially to a great degree beyond the 
bonds of the family. Nations find it dif- 
ficult enough to be just; and almost im- 
possible to be generous. 

We did rise to the wisdom of the Euro- 
pean. Recovery program. But we ought 
always to remember that if a strong dose 
of self-interest had not been mixed with 
generosity in that undertaking, we would 
not have accomplished it. Dr. Malik feels 
that the technical assistance program for 


undeveloped nations must become as im- 
portant a part of the U.S. national policy 
as the European Recovery program. He 
is undoubtedly right in that contention. 

However it must be recognized that 
there are not only moral but also tech- 
nical difficulties in a program of sharing. 
Asia is poor not because it is “exploited” 
by western nations—at least not primarily 
for that reason—but because its millions 
subsist on an agricultural economy with 
a very low level of efficiency. We can 
share wealth with Asia only as we help to 
share the technical skills which create 
modern wealth. This cannot be done 
overnight. It must nevertheless be done 
as quickly as possible. 


Dr. Matix’s challenge reminds us of 
the indirect relation of nations, as distinct 
from individuals, to the kingdom of God. 
No moral challenge is irrelevant to the 
life of nations. Therefore the Gospel 
admonition “bear ye one another’s bur- 
dens” is applicable to the life of nations. 

But on the other hand, no moral chal- 
lenge is as simply applicable to the life of 
nations as to individuals. The wealth of 
America represents a responsibility about 
which we can do something. It also rep- 
resents a moral hazard to our relations 
with the rest of the world about which we 
cannot do enough. 


WorTH SAVING 
. A SMALL Boy fell off the pier at a summer resort along a lake and 
was in danger of drowning. According to a story by Dr. William Stidger, 
a stranger plunged in after him, and with great effort succeeded in 
rescuing him, although the boy was,unconscious when the man got him 
ashore. Willing onlookers helped to administer first aid, and the boy 
soon became conscious. As he looked up at his rescuer, he said to him: 


“Thank you, sir, for saving me.” 


“That’s all right, my boy, glad to do it,” replied the man. “Only see 


to it that you’re worth saving.” 


We’re all in a situation very much like that. 


September 20, 1.950 


—ROLAND G. Bortz 
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It Takes Somebody to Start It 


By ALBERT P. STAUDERMAN 


Maybe you're the person who can come up with 


a big idea that will make a difference in things 


THE CARPET ON THE AISLES Of our 
church had turned to a sort of mouse- 
gray, with patches threadbare where many 
feet had stepped. We all knew that some- 
thing had to be done about replacing it. 

Even in the church council meetings 
there was discussion about the carpet. 
“With the price of things as it is now,” 
they agreed, “it would be foolish to spend 
all the money for a new carpet. Anyway, 
we don’t have it to spend. It'll just have to 
wait.” 

So it went for quite a few months. 
Then, one Sunday, Mrs. Winkle button- 
holed a few of the councilmen, on the 
sidewalk outside the church. 


“JT AM SICK and tired of looking at that 
moth-eaten carpet,’ she declared. “When 
are we going to get a new one?” 

Politely, with the respectful tone that 
church councilmen take when addressing 
a leading member of the Ladies’ Aid, 
they explained about high costs and the 
difficulty, of getting good material, 

When they had finished, Mrs. Winkle 
said, “Something is going to be done, 
if I have to do it myself.” 

“If you think you can do something 
about it, go right ahead,” they responded, 
like all men who underestimate the power 
of a woman until it’s too late! 

Before she had even removed her hat 
after returning home that morning, Mrs. 
Winkle had plans under way. Everyone 


The Rev. Mr. Staudermann is pastor of St. Paul's 
Church, Teaneck, N. J. 
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in the congregation wanted a new carpet, 
she was sure. All that was needed was 
some way to co-ordinate their efforts. 
She made a list of all the members she 
knew. It was quite a long list’ Then she 
called two close friends, and told them of 
her plan. They were enthusiastic about it, 
and assured her of their help. They 
divided the list of members into three 
groups, and each set about her work. 


Mrs. WINKLE checked the first name 
on her list. She found the number in the 
phone book, and dialed it at once. 

“You know what terrible condition the 
carpet at the church is in,” she explained 
to the party on the other end. “We all 
know that we need new carpeting for the 
aisles and chancel. But the cost is so high 
that the only way we can get it is for 
everyone to help. Won't you think it 
over and later this week I’ll stop at your 
house to find out what you are willing to 
do. I got an estimate of the cost and by 
dividing/it up, it comes to about two dol- 
lars for'every family .. .” 

By. the following Sunday there was no 
need to explain to the church councilmen 
what had happened. The whole congre- 
gation was a-buzz with the news that the 
church was about to get a new carpet 
Very few had refused to help, and thems 
only for good reason. The councilmen» 
themselves had gotten their phone calls 
and had made their share of response. 

Mrs. Winkle was invited to come to the 
next council meeting. She brought with 
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her a check that not only paid for the 
new carpet, but left enough over to pur- 
chase a vacuum cleaner too. 

“When people know a need, they’ll re- 
spond,” the councilmen sagely agreed. 
“But it just takes somebody to start things 
moving!” 


A SIMILAR THING happened in another 
congregation when one of the members 
dropped a bombshell into a placid meet- 
ing of the Women’s Missionary Society. 

“I think it would be nice if we bought 
a television set for a young lady I know 
well who has been shut in for many 
years,” she said. 

Since the society had a treasury bal- 
ance that was usually read in three figures 
—$9.99 being the highest it ever went— 
there was stunned silence for’a few min- 
utes after this suggestion. 

“Television sets cost a great deal of 
money,” somebody suggested. “We use 
all our funds for dues and similar pur- 
poses. Maybe some organization with 
more money in its treasury should under- 
take this project.” 

“We can start a fund easily,” the first 
member responded. “When people learn 
what it’s for, they'll give gladly. Nobody 
would have to give much. I think the 
gifts should be limited to one dollar or 
less per person.” 

“But television sets cost more than 
$200,” another member protested. 

“Tf we all tried, we could get that much 
in a month,” the first member said. 


THEY WERE ALL skeptical except the 
one who thought of the idea, but some- 
body made a motion that a committee be 
appointed, and the motion passed, and 
(as always) the person who brought the 
matter up became chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

An announcement was placed in the 
church bulletin. People said, “What a 
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nice idea! That’s real Christian helpful- 
ness.” 

The children of one Sunday school class 
each brought a dime. Many members 
gave a dollar. A number of others were a 
bit taken aback when their gifts were re- 
turned, with the cheerful statement, “We 
said no more than one dollar from a per- 
son, and that’s what we mean.” 


On the Sunday before the next meet- 


ing, the pastor announced that the fund 
was doing very well, but was still $35 
short of the needed amount. Before the 
congregation had filed out of church, 
exactly $35 had been handed to the 
members of the society! 

Everyone said it was a nice idea. But 
it just took somebody to get it started! 


IN A LARGER SENSE, all the great move- 
ments of the ages have been the product 
of the daring and initiative of some in- 
dividual. In the sixteenth century, many 
honorable men knew of the worldliness 
and corruption of the Roman church, 
but it required the God-inspired action 
of one individual to bring it into focus 
and clarify the action that could be 
taken. Then the others flocked to Martin 
Luther’s side and support. 

More recently, in the Lutheran Church 
in America more than 100 years ago 
there was a growing missionary zeal. 
Many realized that some effort should be 
made to expand the work of the church 
in fulfillment of the Lord’s command. 
But until Father C. F. Heyer personalized 
the need with his dramatic offer, “Here 
am I. Send me!” no action had been 
taken. It required just one individual with 
leadership and initiative to start it! 

Another example lies in the life of Dr. 
W. A. Passavant. In 1849, many ,Luther- 
ans recognized the need for institutions 
of mercy, but to most of them it looked 
like too big a job for the church to un- 
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dertake. Dr. Passavant saw a need and 
took action to meet it, with the result 
that he was instrumental in establishing 
four hospitals and three orphanages. 
There are still needs for Christian serv- 
ice everywhere. They may be the simple 
requirements of some congregation, or 
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they may include leadership of great 
movements, God's Spirit is at work in 
his church, inspiring leaders who under- 
take the needed work to meet such needs. 
In the case of almost any good cause, it: 
just takes somebody to start it. 

It may be you. 


HARD TIME—EASY TIME 
By B. E. LOVELL 


THE CAR was big and shiny-new, When 
it pulled to a stop Robert Walker crawled 
in with a sigh of relief. It was late, and 
cars weren't stopping to pick up hitch- 
hikers. This was the last leg of his trip 
back from his vacation, Back to Carol- 
town. 

“How’s it going, kid?” the driver asked. 

It certainly wasn’t an invitation to fell 
all, but it was only 20 miles to Caroltown 
and Robert Walker was unhappy. Very 
unhappy, he confided to the driver. Un- 
happy that he had to go back. Unsatisfied 
with his job, disgusted with Caroltown, 
and what with having a mother to support 
he just didn’t Know how he was going 
to stand it! 

“You know up at the penitentiary they 
have a saying,” the driver told him. 
“Either a man does hard time, or he does 
easy time. 

“If he tries to buck the system, he’s 
always in trouble and consequently does 
hard time. If he’s smart, he fits himself 
into a niche and goes along and thus 
does easy time. 

“Now IT APPEARS to me that you're do- 
ing hard time. Up where I’m talking 
about there are only a couple of choices 
Open to a man doing hard time. He can 
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change his ways and conform. Or he can 
go over the wall. Some people are so con- 
stituted that they just can’t do easy time— 
they try the wall! 

“Life generally is just about the same 
outside or inside prison. You either do 
or you don’t. 

“Seems like maybe it’s time for you to 
make up your mind—go over the wall and 
forget your mother and this little town 
you're going back to. Or decide to stay 
there, make a good home for your 
mother, and take what you can get out 
of life as it is lived there.” 


CAROLTOWN was just over the next hill 
when the siren screamed its message fron 
behind them. The driver stepped harder 
on the gas. Then he glanced hard at. 
Robert, as if accusing him of causing the 
delay as he slowed to a stop. 

The state policeman ran up to the car 
with his gun out. “Well, well, if it isn’) 
‘No-Keys’ Dugan, himself, Wil] the D.A. 
be happy to see you—you picked up his 
car this time!” 

As the handcuffs were being clampeci 
on him, the driver turned back to a be- 
wildered Robert Walker. “I’ve alway 
been a hard time man, myself, son. Why, 
don’t you be smart!” 
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KNOW THE BIBLE .. STUDIES IN BOOK OF REVELATION .. BY E. E. FLACK 


MONEY IS NOT WEALTH 


This week read Revelation 3:14-22 


THIS WEEK we study the last of the 
special letters which John addresses to 
the seven churches, but which he intended 
for all Christendom. As we have discov- 
ered in our analysis of the other six, there 
was a close connection between each 
church and the city in which it existed. 

Located in Phrygia about 50 miles 
southeast of Philadelphia in the valley of 
the Lycus and only a short distance from 
Colossae, Laodicea was famous for its 
wealth, banking interests, commercial 
activities, and school of medicine. 

So much gold flowed into this city that 
when the devastating earthquake of A.D. 
60 struck it, its inhabitants refused the 
aid proffered it by the emperor toward 
its recovery. Proudly they paid the costs 
of reconstruction themselves. 


THIS WEALTH came largely from manu- 
facturing. Situated on the main highway 
running from the coast to the inner coun- 
try, Laodicea was an important trading 
center. The whole region was very fer- 
tile. 

One of the products of the valley was 
a particularly valuable type of wool, soft 
and glossy black in color. Of rare texture, 
it was much in demand. Woven into 
Carpets, rugs, and garments of various 
Kinds, it provided an extensive export 
trade. 

Commercial interests made Laodicea a 
banking center, where vast assets had ac- 
cumulated. Many Jews settled there to 
engage in business. What their attitude 
toward the church may have been the let- 
ter does not state. Doubtless they were 
about as hostile as those in other centers. 
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Laodicea was especially renowned for 
its school of medicine, which flourished 
for centuries under the leadership of a 
succession of illustrious physicians, some 
of whose names were struck on coins of 
the period of Emperor Augustus. 

This school of physicians observed the 
tested theory of treating complex diseases 
with compound remedies. One of its spe- 
cial admixtures, an ointment or powder 
for weak or sore eyes, was widely em- 
ployed throughout that whole area. 


APPARENTLY THE CHURCH in Laodicea 
was founded in the days of the Apostle 
Paul by his fellow-servant Epaphras, who 
had labored at Colossae (see Colossians 
1:7). There were in this area three 
closely related churches, the congrega- 
tions at Laodicea, Colossae, and Hier- 
apolis—cities situated not far distant from 
each other. 

Paul himself did not labor in any of 
the three parishes, but he kept in close 
touch with developments in all (see 
Colossians 2:1). He wrote letters to two 
of those churches. In his epistle to the 
Colossians he instructed the members of 
that church to greet the brethren in 
Laodicea and to allow them to read his 
letter. He asked also that they read the 
letter which he wrote to the Laodiceans, 
which has become lost unless it survives, 
as many suppose, in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians (see Colossians 4:13-16). 

Paul’s correspondence’ with these 
churches doubtless initiated the practice 
of collecting his letters and other Chris- 
tian writings. This custom resulted finally 
in the selection of the books of the New 
Testament, the approved body of Chris- 
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tian literature of the Apostolic Age. It is 
interesting to note that this development 
originated at Laodicea and Colossae (see 
Colossians 4:16). 

Thus we see that it was to no mean city 
and congregation that John addressed the 
last of his seven special letters. The 
church in Laodicea had existed for a 
whole generation and had imbibed much 
of the spirit and atmosphere of the com- 
munity. Its situation John knew well. 


AT THE TIME John wrote (about 95) 
this church was not suffering severe per- 
secution nor was it troubled with false 
teachers. What called forth sharp censure 
was the fact that the whole congregation 
had compromised its faith through dis- 
gusting indifference and lukewarmness. 

The whole church in Laodicea comes 
under condemnation. Not a single word 
of praise does it merit. While its position 
as the last of the seven letters is due pri- 
marily to the geographical situation on 
the route of travel, the tone of the letter 
also puts it in its logical place. 

Appropriately, Christ appears here as 
“the Amen, the faithful and true witness, 
the beginning of the creation of God...” 
(verse 14). These qualities set forth the 
absolute authority and its source in Christ 
(see 1:5). The testimony of Christ is 
eternally true. — 

Against this background of fidelity 
stands the infidelity of the Laodicean 
church. Its lukewarmness is nauseating, 
calling forth divine disgust: “So because 
thou art lukewarm, and neither hot nor 
cold, I will spew thee out of my mouth” 
(verse 16). 

Just as the water from the hot springs 
of Hierapolis became tepid in its course 
as it flowed down stream and reached the 
nauseating point near Laodicea, so the 
local church had lost its warmth and zeal 
and had reached the point at which it was 
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“neither hot nor cold,” but distastefully 
tepid. 


IN THE SPIRIT of the city teeming with 
wealth, its banks filled with gold, the 
church feels itself spiritually secure: “I 
am rich, and have gotten riches, and have 
need of nothing .. .” (verse 17). That 
is the proud way the people met the offer 
of the emperor, whose aid toward re-- 
covery from the devastating earthquake © 
they refused. 

Such a spirit merits severe censure: 
“Thou art the wretched one and miser- 
able and poor and blind and naked” 
(verse 17). The picture is one of abject 
spiritual poverty of which they were not 
fully aware, as is often the case under the 
lure of filthy lucre. 

But even in pronouncing judgment 
Christ holds out hope: “I counsel thee to~ 
buy of me gold refined by fire, that thou 
mayest become rich...” (verse 18). He- 
who is the source of all true riches pro-— 
vides the gold of redeeming grace, gar- 
ments of righteousness acquired through 
faith, and the anointing of the Spirit (see 
Isaiah 55:1). In that very medical center 
with its famous eyesalve or Phrygian pow- 
der men are spiritually blind. But Christ 
can give sight to those who cannot see if 
they will only employ his remedy. “Buy 
of me... eyesalve to anoint thine eyes, 
that thou mayest see.” 

Motivated by redeeming love, he ap- 
plies his chastening with an appeal to re- 
pentance. Let the Laodiceans “be zealous” 
(verse 19). Let them renew such fervor 
as the hot springs manifest at their source 
and thereby overcome their disgusting 
lukewarmness and lethargy. : 

In a final appeal of tenderness as well 
as of authority, addressed not only to the 
Laodiceans but to all the churches, the 
Saviour declares: “Behold, I stand at the 
door and knock .. .” (verse 20) . 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Needed: vision 

QUESTION: What a job! I am on the 
church council with a group of men who 
don’t want to do anything, largely because 
it may cost something. 

I have never had a job which paid big 
money. But I have tried to do my work 
honestly and to be generous with the means 
at my disposal. But in this council we have 
four wealthy farmers and two well-to-do 
merchants, who are still making good money. 
I have served on the councils of two other 
congregations, but I have never heard any 
one put up such a “poor mouth” and talk 
poverty as these fellows do. They con- 
tribute as little as possible, but they talk 
as though they are giving about the last cent. 

In our meetings they put on long faces 
and complain about the congregation’s ex- 
penses, about the pastor’s salary (which is 
small enough), and about giving to benev- 
olent causes. They “worry” about how the 
expenses are to be met—where the funds 
are to come from. I get so sick of hearing 
all this twaddle that I’d resign if I didn’t feel 
that the work is so important. 

What can be done about such a set of fel- 
lows, who hang on to their “filthy lucre” as 
if it were their only hope, and then grumble 
about expenses? 


ANSWER: This picture isn’t new or 
strange. But it is pathetic and unworthy 
of Christians. Be careful, however, lest 

_ you assume an’ attitude of self-righteous- 
ness. Self-satisfaction may prove as bad 
as stinginess. °\. : 

Persons who:could ‘be generous donors 
but refuse are’ generally people who are 
uninformed about the-needs and possibil- 
ities of the church—tboth locally and on 
the worldwide front. Or they may be so 
wedded to established habits and to ma- 
terial things that they-can’t break through 
the old attitudes and habits of holding on 
to everything they can get into their grasp. 

The great need is stewardship educa- 
tion. Pressure or argument won’t change 
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them—it may even harden them. Educa- 
tion in this area maybe a long and hard 
undertaking, for stinginess is a deep- 
rooted attitude which is very difficult to 
uproot. Such persons must be given a 
vision of something different—needs, pos- 
sibilities, opportunities, and obligations. 
And then they need to experience the 
Satisfaction that results from breaking 
with the old mental set—the joy of giving 
to the point of real sacrifice. : 
Continue to be generous—your ex- 

ample may have influence. Talk about 
the need and virtue of liberality in the 
council meetings, without giving offence. 
Have some stewardship literature on hand 
at council meetings; let it be picked up 
and taken home. Make sure the Lay- 
men’s Movement for Stewardship, 231 
Madison Avenue, New York City, has all 
members of your council on its mailing 
list. The pastor, by citing unusual ex- 
amples of generosity in his sermons, may 
be able to make the needed impression. 
Such an approach is generally more ef- 
fective than a direct onslaught. 


Educated horses? 

QUESTION: How do you account for Elber- 
feld horses which could add and subtract, 
“Clever Hans” who count, spell, and do 
arithmetic problems, or the horse whose 
trainer insisted he could do problems in 
square root after one lesson? 


ANSWER: Psychologists studied these 
animals and concluded that it was a mat- 
ter of well-developed perception. They 
learned to respond to slight nods and 
other cues from their trainers. In the 
absence of their trainers the horses 
couldn’t do their stunts. There was no 
mathematical or linguistic development. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 


Letters regarding problems to be considered on 
this page may be mailed to Dr. Rudisill at 1228 
Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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BOOKS 


Right Conduct for Christians 


Christian Ethics. By Paul 
Scribners. 404 pages. $3.75. 

Emil Brunner in The Divine Imperative 
said, “At the present time two tasks con- 
front a Protestant theological ethic. The 
first and the most important is a fresh con- 
sideration of the bases and fundamental 
conceptions of an evangelical doctrine of 
right conduct.” His book was written as a 
contribution to that aim. The same is true 
of this work by Ramsey, associate professor 
of religion at Princeton University. 

Here is a serious effort to find the biblical 
foundations for ethics. To this end the au- 
thor has used the results of most recent 
scholarly investigations both critical and 
neo-orthodox. He traces the concept of 
righteousness in the Old Testament, but in- 
terprets it always from the New Testament 
standpoint of disinterested love (agape). 

This means that he has looked deeply into 
the teachings of St. Paul. The theologians 
who have best understood St. Paul, namely 
Augustine and Luther, have provided in- 
sights and numerous quotations for the au- 
thor. Kierkegaard has been permitted to 
speak also. Yet the treatment is such as to 
deal with modern issues and to live in the 
climate of today. In it all there is an in- 
dependence of judgment and criticism suf- 
ficient to disturb intellectual complacency. 

Some of us are not happy over the au- 
thor’s occasional negative attitude toward 
parts of the Bible. Moreover, the reader 
will want to remember the author’s belief 
that “contemporary Christian ethics must 
make common cause with the ethics of 
philosophical idealism.” And if this volume 
is used in college it will be helpful only to 
advanced students. 

Yet it is definitely good to have this book 
which is not afraid to ask penetrating ques- 
tions nor to affirm basic Christian viewpoints 
however distasteful they may be to our 
“scientific” age with its uncritical accept- 
ance of naturalism. 
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Basic Ramsey. 


Quoting Brunner once more: “Since the 
time of the Reformation no single work on 
ethics has been produced which makes the 
evangelical faith its center.” Be that as it 
may, Ramsey’s book certainly keeps close to 
what is central in evangelical faith. 

Springfield, Ohio W. D. ALLBECK 


Life's Contrasts 

The Lion and the Lamb. By Gerald Kennedy. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury. 233 pages. $2.50. 

Any reader, taking for granted that this 
book is a discussion of “The Lion of Judah” 
and “The Lamb Slain from the Foundation 
of the World,” will be surprised. Bishop: 
Kennedy of the Portland, Oregon, area of 
the Methodist Church took his theme from 
Isaiah 11, where the fierce antagonisms of 
the animal kingdom, the prophet says, will 
be resolved into “a righteous unity” by thet 
coming Prince of Righteousness. 

Just as the lion and the lamb are to lie 
down together, controlled by the “divine 
unity,” so the theme is developed to demon- 
strate that the contrasts and contradictions 
implicit in life and implied in the gospel 
are resolved through a right understanding 
of the unity which Christ’s divine power 
makes possible. 

Prepared originally as lectures on preach— 
ing, the 21 chapters are really heart-to-hearti 
talks on varied seeming paradoxes of Chris-- 
tian life/ and teaching. The treatment is: 
topical, not textual, despite the use of con- 
trasting texts at the head of each chapter. 

The title is touched upon in the chapter 
on “Gentleness and Austerity,” with “Beholc | 
the goodness and severity of God” (Ro 
mans 11:22) as the text. These contradic 
tory elements of God’s character are callec’ 
“A Divine Mystery.” The mind of Chris? 
showed that he “behaved toward the sinnew 
like a lamb. But toward sin it looked with 
ferocity of a tiger.” This melding of lifes 
contrasts is regarded as the peculiar powey 
of the Gospel. Hence, we have severay 
groups of phrases: prudent carelessness’ an 
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casual prudence, proud humility and humble 
pride, tense peace and peaceful tension, spir- 
itualizing the material and materializing the 
spiritual. 

Stimulating equally by its titles, its con- 
trasts, its treatments and its, at times, ques- 
tionable choice of texts, here is a book to 
reward the thoughtful reader by its timely 
and timeless outlook upon the questionings 
of present-day life. It is not a resource book 
but assuredly is a resourceful one. 

Weehawken, N. J. CHARLES K, FEGLEY 


Emily Post for Clergymen 


Ministerial Ethics and Etiquette. By Nolan B. 
Harmon. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 215 pages. 
$2.50. 

This revised edition by Dr. Harmon, a 
Methodist minister, like the original work of 
1928, relies heavily upon the formal min- 
‘isterial codes of the Congregational, Meth- 
odist, Presbyterian, and Unitarian churches 
—supplemented by “The Disciples Code” 
formulated in 1945, all of which appear in 
the appendix. In addition the author in this 
revision was aided by the advice and counsel 
f 86 carefully sélected clergymen of the 
nation, representing various denominations, 
hrough their generous responses to a com- 
rehensive series of questions. 

The resulting revision, especially helpful 
© ministers of non-liturgical churches, is 
ost comprehensive and covers almost every 
spect of the minister’s profession, public 
ife, and private conduct. Here he can view 
imself as the ideal man, minister, and cit- 
izen, find helpful hints as to proper relation- 
ships with his parishioners and fellow-min- 
ssters, and discover good advice in the pur- 
uit of his office, especially in conducting 
ublic worship, marriage, funeral services. 
Good, sound, specific counsel is given and 
prevailing practice stated in most situa- 
ions. However, one has the feeling as he 
-eads that the author has a fear of commit 
ing himself on many issues and resorts too 
uently to generalities and a “do it as you 
ink best” attitude (which after all for con- 
ated ministers may be good sense). 
While the author endeavors to give great- 
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est space to the most debatable questions and 
omit the obvious and trite, one is surprised 
at the minute details mentioned—how and 
when the pulpit Bible should be opened and 
closed, what kind of buttons should be worn 
on the minister’s coat, and so forth. 

The book is an-asset as a reference in any 
minister’s library and should be a “must” 
on the reading list of young theologs. 

GEORGE J. BAISLER 

New Kensington, Pa. 


Pastors See Themselves 


The Church Alive. By Samuel M. Shoemaker. 
Dutton. 160 pages. $1.50. 

Dr. Shoemaker has the gift of helping 
people see themselves as they really are, 
never as a Carping critic, but as a pastor 
caring for souls. In his latest book, The 
Church Alive, he lets the clergy view them- 
selves and their work. 

It is not strange (since Dr. Shoemaker’s 
ministry as rector of Calvary Church in 
New York has been a personal, pastoral 
one), that he begins the book by emphasiz- 
ing this as a primary task of the clergyman. 
From there he unfolds the personal failings 
which hinder ministers, the spiritual sources 
of help available to pastors, suggestions on 
how to order the daily routine for most ef- 
fectiveness, and concludes with a message 
on evangelism. 

The pastor who reads this book is bound 
to be brought up short as he recognizes him- 
self and his personal and parish problems in 
its pages. He will certainly find there much 
that will be helpful in meeting these prob- 
lems. The book will also be most worth- 
while reading for theological students, pas- 
tors’ wives, and lay leaders of the church, 

Those who have previously delved into 
Dr. Shoemaker’s books need only be told 
that this is another. Those who have not are 
urged to acquaint themselves through this 
book with a man who has been doing an 
outstanding work for the Kingdom, min- 
istering to a large city parish with an indi- 
vidual pastoral approach. 

Saugerties, N.Y. Herpserr N. GIBNEY 
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SWEDEN: Karlstad. Aug. 24.—SIGTUNA 
is a remarkable town. It is the smallest town 
of Sweden, about 1,300 inhabitants. It is 
also one of the oldest, founded about a.D. 
1000. Although situated only about 50 kilo- 
metres from Stockholm it cannot be reached 
by railroad. You go there by car or by boat. 

Sigtuna, on the Malar lake, one of the 
most beautiful towns of Sweden, was the 
capital of the first Christian king of Swe- 
den in the 11th century. But already in the 
12th century the spiritual center was moved 
to Uppsala, and with the 13th century Stock- 
holm started its growth as the secular cen- 
ter of the country. Sigtuna became a small 
backward town where farmers from the dis- 
trict might get drunk now and then. 

In our time Sigtuna has become known 
to everybody again. The merit is mainly due 
to Manfred Bjorkquist, the present bishop 
of Stockholm. On his initiative the Sigtuna 
foundation started a Folk High School (peo- 
ple’s college) at Sigtuna in 1917. And 
Bjorkquist has made Sigtuna the center of 
all kinds of activities, especially conferences 
in which representatives of the church meet 
representatives of various professions. 

I have just attended a conference at 
Sigtuna, at the Humanistiska laroverket 
(Humanist High School), founded in 1927 
as a branch of the Sigtuna Foundation. The 
conference was convened by the State Board 
of Education. We were about 70 teachers 
of religion from public high schools. We 
discussed the relations of religion and morals 
in education, the plans for a new cur- 
riculum in our public religious education, 
and other things. The main outlook on the 
aims of public religious education was that 
it must be objective in the sense of giving a 
matter-of-fact communication of knowledge. 


WE WERE NOT GLAD to hear that the state 
is planning to cut a little in the time for 
religion in schools. The organization of 
teachers of religion is trying to prevent this. 
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Anyway, we shall have two hours a week 
most school years, one hour some years. 

It was my privilege to lecture on religious’ 
education in the U.S. I can assure you that 
my audience was extremely interested. They 
found they had a good deal to learn from 
America, for instance, how to arrange pupils” 
work books and the importance of keeping: 
in touch with parents. 

At the same time a course for laymen was 
going on at the Lekmannaskolan (Laymen’s 
School) at Sigtuna. This school is run by 
the Diakonistyrelsen, our church board for 
voluntary work. Aim of the course, which: 
-attracted mainly women, was especially tc 
help them to become Bible study leaders. ° 

Other conferences had taken place earlier 
this summer at Sigtuna. One of them, using: 
the Folk High School, was a course in apolo. 
getics for members of our church movemen® 
for men, Kyrkobroderna (Church Brethren) 

So Sigtuna is a spiritual center of Sweder: 
once more. No place gathers as many Chris" 
tian conferences, and all church leaders ari 
at home there. 

We have had a lot of other Christian con 
ferences this summer, not taking place a 
Sigtuna. Two conferences for “personal ane. 
church renewal,” one at Vadstena, one a 
Lund, should be mentioned. Vadstena, new 
much bigger than Sigtuna, on the Vatte 
lake, is known as the place where Sanct: 
Birgitta founded her convent in the 14t! 
century and as the place where the World” 
Student Christian Federation was created ii 
1895. In the last few years in Sweden iit) 
name has become especially connected wit | 
a kind’ of conference, modeled on confe 
ences of the Student Christian Movemer 
but intended for adults. These conference § 
have drawn more people every year, ar) 
this year they had to be duplicated. Bishoy 
conduct them, low and high church peop’ 
meet with more or less secularized people. — 
* Many cletgymen with their wives went — 
Finland in August. In Helsingfors a Nord) 
meeting of pastars took place with represe)” 
tatives from Finland, Sweden, Norway, arm 
Denmark. The pastors’ wives had their sp» 
cial meeting. 
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WE READ MUCH of the Korean war in our 
newspapers, but the life of the ordinary man 
has not been very much affected. Hundreds 
of volunteers applied to go with the Swedish 
hospital to the front; 176 (among them 35 
women) were chosen. We are glad that our 
government at once decided to back up the 
United Nations in this way. 

The Korean war has caused many Euro- 
pean nations, for instance Denmark, to raise 
the military part of their budgets. Nothing 
has been heard of that in Sweden, so far. 
But already we are giving more to our mil- 
itary defense than many nations now increas- 
ing their budgets. The parties in opposition 
advocate a rethinking of our military budget, 
however. Probably nothing will happen un- 
‘il after the elections taking place Sept. 17. 
Our taxes, mainly used for social welfare, 
ire so high ‘that the Labor Government dare 
not propose any increase before elections. 

At about the time of our elections, there 
will also be elections in Denmark, where the 
yovernment has dissolved the parliament 
ywing to difficulties in balancing the budget. 
in Denmark as in Sweden conservatives and 
iberals fight to dethrone the Labor gov- 
2rnments. —STEN RODHE 


GERMANY: Bethel-Bielefeld.—-THE FILM 
Es war ein Mensch (“There was a man”), 
shot under the sponsorship of Deutsches 
Evangelisches Hilfswerk (the relief organ- 
zation of the German churches) had_ its 
irst night in Stuttgart. It is a creation of 
Surt Oertel, producer of documentary films. 

Its subject is the diaconical work of the 
Protestant Church in Germany as it is car- 
‘led out nowadays in various ways to help 
‘efugees and expellees, returning POWs, 
var invalids, the unemployed youth, in 
hort, to help all those who are suffering 
pecial hardship as a result of the war and 
ts aftermath, 

Seeing the film one looks into huts of 
‘efugee camps, at diaspora parishes which 
jave sprung up, into homes for the aged, 
nto workshops for the rehabilitation of in- 
valids, into children’s hospitals and into 
educational institutions for youth, Here one 
xets more than one answer to the question 
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what contribution everyone can make to 
mitigate the need. Most impressing is the 
part dealing with the help coming from the 
churches abroad. Soon the Evangelischen 
BildkKammern (Film Departments of the 
Protestant Church) will show the strip to 
congregations of the various parishes. 

On Aug. Il, Dr. Hanns Lilje, bishop of 
Hannover, was inaugurated Abbot of Kloster 
Loccum. Following an old tradition, the 
first minister of the Hannover Landeskirche 
is made Abbot of this monastery, Before 
the inauguration of Dr. Lilje, the office was 
held by the late Dr. August Marahrens. The 
monastery of Loccum is now connected with 
a Predigerseminar (Preaching Seminary) 
Where young theologians are trained for 
their future ministry in a practical way. 

The Dean of Munich, Dr. Friedrich Lan- 
genfuss, was elected the first president of 
the Protestant Press Union for Germany. 
Thereby he presides over an organization 
which since World War I has been play- 
ing an important part in the development 
of the work of the church press in Germany. 
Dr, Langenfass is the editor of the important 
Protestant periodical Zeifwende, a paper 
dealing with cultural issues. 

In a letter addressed to the Jewish com- 
munity of Berlin, the Studentengemeinden 
(congregations of Protestant students) of 
Berlin University and Technical High School 
have declared their readiness to repair all 
future damages if any graves in Jewish 
cemeteries should be interfered with by 
hooligans or racial fanatics, as has happened 
before. Besides, they want to give material 
assistance to Jewish fellow-students in need. 

In this connection the Studentengemeinden 
refer to the statement concerning the Jewish 
problem that was passed by the all-German 
Synod. We quote a-short passage from it 
which reads: “We openly declare that by 
keeping silent and by not doing what we 
ought to have done, we too have become 
guilty before the God of all mercy. So we 
have to bear part of the guilt of the un- 
speakable crimes which members of our peo- 
ple have committed: against the Jews.” 

—FOCKO LEUPSEN 
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‘PEOPLE 


Krumbholz Heads NCRODP 
Dr. Clarence E. Krumb- 


holz, executive secretary of 
the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil’s division of welfare, has 
been elected president of the 
National Committee for Re- 
settlement of Displaced Pro- 
fessionals, Incorporated. 
The new organization, 
sponsored by four American 
voluntary agencies engaged 
in resettlement of displaced 
persons, aims “to further re- 
settlement in the United 
States of European displaced 
persons by ascertaining per- 
sonnel needs in American 
communities for persons 
with special educational, 
scientific, technical or pro- 
fessional qualifications.” 


Foxhole to Pulpit 

Chaplain (Colonel) Peter 
C. Schroder, president of the 
Chaplain Board located at 


Fort George G. Meade, Md., 
retired from active service 
in the army Aug. 31, having 
served in World War I and 
World War Il, to accept the 
call as pastor of Holy Trin- 
ity Church, Elberton, Ga. 
Chaplain Schroder was 
born in Brooklyn, N. Y., was 


graduated from Concordia 
College, and Philadelphia 
Seminary. He _ continued 


post-graduate studies at the 
University of Chicago. He 
is also a graduate of the 
Chaplain School, Harvard, 
Boston, Mass., and the Army 
Command and General Staff 
College, Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas. 

On the Mexican border 
and in World War I, he 
served as an enlisted man in 
the 27th Division Artillery. 
During World War Il, he 
served as the senior chap- 
lain of the First United 
States Army in England and 
on the continent. In this po- 
sition he was responsible for 


CHAPLAIN SCHRODER 
.. to Georgia parish 


the activities of over 40¢ 
chaplains in combat. 

Other assignments of for: 
eign service during his arm», 
career included a tour o} 
duty in Panama, in the 
Philippines and in Korea a’ 
the senior chaplain of the 
United States forces in Ko 
rea until the army was with’ 
drawn from Korea in 1949 

After World War Il, he 


CAP AND GOWN CEREMONIES. FOR FIVE-YEAR- OLDS 
Thirteen five-year-olds, graduates of Central Lutheran Church's (Seattle, Washington) cradle Et 
anticipated college commencement by about |7 years when they appeared in real caps and gown"! 


The children's attire was made obligingly by the respective mothers 
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upervised all chaplains in 
4 midwestern states. 


Jouble Duty 

The Rev. Carl J. Olson, 
astor of United Church, 
Solumbus, Nebr., holds the 
inique position of being the 
resident of two large min- 
sterial associations; the first, 
he Lutheran Ministerial As- 
ociation of Mid-Nebraska, 
whose work covers eight 
ounties. The second is the 
Jatte County Ministerial 
Association and it is inter- 
ienominational. 

In addition-to numerous 
ther activities the Lutheran 
\ssociation sponsors the 
argely attended Reforma- 
ion Festivals each year. The 
iterdenominational group 
las as special projects a 
Thanksgiving and a Good 
‘riday service in Columbus. 


Miss Phyllis |. Boddiger, cum 
ude graduate of Carthage 
‘ollege earlier this summer, 
3s accepted a position as min- 
ter of music and parish worker 


t Emmanuel Church, High 


oint, N. C. 
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Briefly Speaking 


A Clinton (Ill.) pastor could tell by the conversa- 
tion who ‘was going to pay the bills in the family. 
After marrying a couple, the new groom asked the 
usual, “How much do we owe you?” “It’s all right if 
you wish to give me something,” was the reply, “but 
you don’t owe me anything!” Whereupon the bride- 
groom turned to his bride with, “Well, honey, pay the 
man!” She did! 


A Cumberland (Md.) pastor recently performing 

a wedding ceremony paused for a long breath be- 

fore pronouncing the groom's name: Hubert Blaine 

Wolfes Schlegel Steinhausenbergerdorff. The clerk 

of the court's comment on issuing the marriage 

license: “longest name I've encountered during 30 
years on the job." 

Thirty-one years ago, a young Negro arrived in St. 
Louis to get work. Since then, in his words, “Life in 
St. Louis has been good to me!” Early this summer 
he donated 20 acres of land at Troy, Mo., to a Jewish 
Boy Scout troop, to be used as a country camp. Ex- 
plaining his gift, the Negro bachelor said “main reason 
for my gift is the treatment I’ve received from so 
many white people, especially the Jews. Why not help 
out when I could? I think there are times and places 
when a colored man should turn the tables, show that 
he, too, can be beneficent.” 


Overheard at a ULCA parsonage dinner table: 
First son, "May | help you with that soup, Johnnie?" 
Johnnie, “Il don't need any help!’ First son, 
"From the sounds you're making, | thought maybe 


you wanted to be dragged ashore!” 


A Humbolt (Nebr.) pastor attempted to be a good 
samaritan to a parked motorist recently, but was told 
in no uncertain terms to “get going!” The parker 
emphasized his point with a sub-machine gun and 
another gun waved in the clergyman’s direction. Driv- 
ing off, the minister was passed at high speed by the 
same man he had attempted to befriend. The min- 
ister gave chase, hoping to get the culprit’s license 
number. The speedometer hovered at 90 miles per 
hour as the pastor got close enough to recognize out- 
of-state plates when two revolver shots in his direc- 
tion persuaded him to slow down. Never did find out 
who, where or why! 


YOULL SEE 


Pastor Fortunato Scarpitti and 


members of Holy Trinity (Italian) 
Church, Erie, Pa. recently ded- 
icated this new church and youth 
center, used by Italians of the 
lake city 


<< Pastor Edward Lamberts, 
Latvian DP pastor assisting St. 
Paul's (Neenah, Wis.) Pastor Sam- 
vel H. Roth during six months' 
clinical training, is shown instruct- 


ing fellow-Latvians in the English 
language. Pastor Lamberts 
preaches monthly to 100 Latvians 
in Milwaukee, 80 others at Ripon 


Each one of these DVBS 
children at Altadena (Calif) 
Church know "The Lutheran" be- 
cause the congregation is a 100 
per cent subscriber. Enrollment 
this year, reports Pastor Howard 
A. Lenhardt, was 106; visitors 
brought average daily attendance 


Northwestern Sominarian Dwain 
Olson (left), one of 25 Protestant 
chaplains in scout camps across 
the U.S., explains to one of his 
charges the Pro Deo et Patria 
award at Camp Stearns, Annan- 


dale, Minn. ie 


By 


Summer Camps 


Camp Lutherwald 
Over 120 young people 


from 32 Indiana Synod con- 
gregations attended the first 
year’s season at Camp Lu- 
therwald on South Twin 
Lake, near Howe, Indiana 
(cut below). 

Camp Director Donald M. 
Dow and Camp Committee 
Chairman (Reyv.) W. BE. 
Allen directed a program of 
four weeks that included re- 
ligious discussion, aquatic 
and group games, boating, 
activity periods, stunts and 


campfire activities. Three 
Age groups—juniors, inter- 
mediates and seniors—at- 


tended the 20-acre camp. 


Camp Altar Dedicated 


An altar and bronze tab- 
let depicting the Last Sup- 
ner were dedicated at Camp 
Trexler, near Bear Moun- 
lain, N. Y., last month. 

Twenty-five camp _ staff 
nembers and the 125 boys 
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attending the New York 
Synod camp watched the 
dedication ceremonies, per- 
formed by Dr. Paul E. Ar- 
nold, the Rev. William T, 
Heil, Dr. Charles Trexler, 
and Dr. Edmond Devol, who 
unveiled the tablet as donor. 


Newberry Youth Camp 
With 240 youth between 


ages 12 and 18 attending the 
annual youth camp on the 
campus of Newberry Col- 
lege, Newberry, S. C., an- 
other 200 young people and 
adults attended the annual 
summer school for church 
workers late last month, 

The Rev. Thomas Weeks, 
of Cullman, Ala., directed 
the program which featured 
addresses and discussion 
groups led by Dr, Russell D, 
Snyder, of Philadelphia 
Seminary; the Rey, Erwin S. 
Spees, of the Parish and 
Church School Board; 
Charleston (8. C.) Pastor 
Heyward Epting; Atlanta 
(Ga.) Pastor Charles Fritz 
and Dr. Paul Ensrud, of 
Northfield, Minn.; and Co- 
lumbia (S. C.) Pastor 
Wynne C. Bolick. 


Camp Yolijwa 

One of the most prized 
possessions of Yolijwa Camp 
(California) Director Quen- 
tin Garman is a letter from 
a Whittier churchwoman f¢- 
garding the dnfluence of 
Camp Yolijwa on the lives 
of a number of girls from 
Salem Church, Whittier, 

Recounting how conver- 
sation early this year regard- 
ing a non-church camp had 
precipitated such comments 
as “you'll never get me back 


feared 
her “sophisti- 
cates” would have after ate 
tending a Christian camp, 


there!” the 
the reaction 


woman 


cer 


lo my amazement,” she 
wrote, “I haven't heard a 
single derogatory remark... 
they have chattering 
constantly about how much 
fun it was, all the things they 
did, and how hard they 
laughed!” 

From the campers’ reac- 
tions, the association of 
happy times with the church 
has been of the most 
significantinfluenceson 
young lives, reports the di- 
rector, A good example (see 


been 


One 


cut dbove) occurred when 
Mrs. Robert Inslee (/eff), 
active WMS member and 


camp secretary, represented 
Satan ready to catch all 
campers with dirt under their 
beds, then taking them to a 
hot spot for punishment. 
Camp Bookkeeper (Mrs. 
Q. P.) Garman (right) is 
the Good Recording Angel 
who informs campers of 
their successful attempts at 
cleaning up. 
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Hartwick Giff 

The James A. and Jessie 
Smith Dewar Foundation, 
Inc., of Oneonta, N. Y., and 
Mrs. Dewar have presented 
Hartwick College with se- 
curities estimated to be more 
than $160,000, for the con- 
struction of a residence hall 
for women. 

“This gift,” said President 
Henry J. Arnold, “will en- 
able Hartwick College to re- 
alize a long cherished hope, 
as well as an urgent need. 
Ever since the college 
opened in 1929 there has 
been a need for modern, 
well-appointed residence 
halls fof both men and 
women on the campus.” 

The three-story brick dor- 
mitory will be located on the 
terrace level just below the 
present permanent _ struc- 
tures and to the left of the 
main building. 

The new gift is the largest 
single one ever received by 
the college. Prior gifts of the 
Dewar foundation and Mrs. 
Dewar include funds for the 
Dewar-Smith Memorial 
Tower of the library wing 
of the Religion and Arts 
Building and the mainte- 
nance of the Charles and 
Charlotte Dewar and the 
James A. and Jessie Smith 
Dewar scholarships at the 
college, in addition to mone- 
tary grants at various times. 


Seminary Gift 

A “substantial” cash con- 
tribution to Central Semi- 
“nary has been made by Mr. 
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and Mrs. John Niebaum, of 
Fremont, Nebr. 

In accord with wishes of 
the couple, the money will 
be used in establishing a new 
library building. 

Central President E. Bryan 
Keisler, commenting on the 
gift, said, “This gift is espe- 
cially appreciated because it 
makes possible our initial 
long step from where we are, 
to a physical plant which 
will more adequately meet 
our growing needs.” 

Enrollment at the semi- 
nary is expected to be the 
largest in the history of the 
institution. Principal speaker 
at the formal opening was 
Dr. Frederick D. Boldt, pres- 
ident of the lowa Synod. 


The photographer who took this 


campus “gag" shot claims it 
would have been even funnier 
had the shutter clicked a split 
second later! 


Wittenberg Gift 


A 200-year-old volume 
has been called “one of the 
greatest achievements ir 
book publishing up to 1749 
has been donated to Witten: 
berg College, Springfield. 
O., by Mr. and Mrs. J. Ho 
PohIman, Madison, Ind. 

It is a rare copy of The 
Bloody Theatre or Martyr's 
Mirror, one of 1,300 origina’ 
printings of the book mad@ 
on the second printing pres® 
established in Pennsylvania 
It is an account of the live» 
of persons who lived from 
the time of Christ until 1660) 
who opposed war and infan 
baptism and were put te 
death for their beliefs, 

In spite of its 201 years 
the book is in good condi 
tion and can be read easily 


Carthage Addition 


Carthage College ha 
added two new members te 
its faculty. Dr. George 
Ross of Chicago is new pre 
fessor of education and bus), 
ness administration (a nev 
post this year). Miss E 
Jean Protheroe, Clevelane 
Heights, Ohio, is the new 
dean of women and instrue 
tor in English. 

Dr. Ross was born i) 
Aberdeen, Scotland, move. 
to Canada at an early age 
He holds B.A. and M.A, de 
grees from the University © 
Alberta in Edmonton an 
took his Ph.D. at the Un) 
versity of Chitago. 

Miss Protheroe, a nati 
of Troy, N. Y., received he 
B.A. degree in religion ary 
music at Oberlin College; he 
M.A. in personnel and ed 
cation at Syracuse. 
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NEWS IN THE CHURCHES 


MARYLAND 
Lutheran Hospital Is Opened 


Bavrimors—Lutherans of Baltimore have 
aken steps to prove that private hospitals 
eed not surrender to government to sur- 
‘ive, West Baltimore General Hospital of- 
icially became The Lutheran Hospital of 
Marviand in an appropriate dedicatory cere- 
Mony attended by 2,000 interested Luther- 
ms representing 90 Lutheran churches of 
vletropolitan Baltimore, The $350,000 cam- 
ign sponsored by the Lutheran Home and 
fospital Association has reached more than 
225,000 in cash and pledges from 89 co- 
erating Congregations of ULC, ALC, Aug- 
stana, and Missouri synods, 

The $3,000,000 hospital is rated as one of 
the top hospitals of Baltimore with several 
acres of vacant ground for future expansion, 
It has a capacity of 220 beds and one of the 
finest nursing schools in the east. It has an 
interchange of Interne students with Johns 
Hopkins and University of Maryland hos- 
pitals, 

The agreement of transfer provides for 
he election of Lutherans in the near future 
oO the board of directors so that the ma- 
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jority of the board shall be members of 
Lutheran churches, At present seven of the 
22 members of the board are Lutherans. 
Carl C. Hauswald, a member of the Mis- 
sourt Lutheran Emmanuel congregation, is 
chairman of the financial campaign which is 
still.in progress in- Baltimore congregations. 

FPAMILY-CHURCH MEETINGS Will be held in 
Third Church, Sept. 24, 25 and 26. Sunday’s 
meeting will be at 3:00 p.t.: Monday and 
Tuesday meetings at 8:00 p.m. Administra- 
tion leaders, pastors, officers, teachers, par- 
ents, and prospective parents will find these 
meetings helpful in the co-operative task of 
home, church and school, The meetings will 
be conducted under supervision of the Rev. 
George B. Ammon of the Parish and Church 
School Board and Dr. I. Wilson Kepner of 
the Maryland Synod committee on Chris- 
tian education, 

Under the sponsorship of the Lutheran 
Ministers’ Conference of Baltimore and 
Vicinity a capacity attendance of 60 teen- 
agers attended the Youth Program at Jolly 
Acres in August. Pastor Roland A. Ries was 
camp director: Pastor Richard L. Ehrhart, 


Dr. Leander M. Zimmerman, pastor emeritus of 
Christ Church, Baltimore, pronounces benedic- 
tion at cornerstone-laying service for the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania wing of the National Lutheran 
Home, Washington, D. C., this summer 


chaplain. Sister Catherine Stirewalt and 
Synodical Youth Director Howard F. Riesz 
were members of the staff. 

THE YoutH Group of Church of Our 
Savior, Arlington, held a three-day retreat 
at Jolly Acres Sept. 16-18. 

THE Rev. J. RusseLL HALE has resigned 
as pastor of the Church of Our Savior to ac- 
cept the call to Redeemer Church, Ramsey, 
N. J., effective Sept. 15. 

THE Rev. H. Eart SCHLOTZHAUER has 
been installed pastor of Calvary Parish by 
Synod President Fife. 

THE MarYLAND SyNnop Brotherhood con- 
ducted a Laymen’s Retreat at Camp 
Nawakwa Sept. 9-10. LLOYD M. KELLER 


Deaconess Addresses Church Women 


HaGERsTOWN—Sister Edna Hill, Dea- 
coness Motherhouse and Training School, 
Baltimore, addressed the quarterly meeting 
of “The Women of the Church” of Trinity 
Church, Hagerstown, Sept. 11. Sister Edna 
told of interesting experiences in India dur- 
ing her two years’ stay in that country. 

Dr. Roland H. Bainton, professor of church 
history, Yale Divinity School, will be the guest 
preacher at the union Reformation service 
to be held in St. John's Church, Hagerstown, 
Oct. 29. This annual service is arranged by 
the Lutheran churches of Washington County 
and vicinity. 

FEATURING the 68th annual convention of 
the synodical Women’s Missionary Society 
to be held in Trinity Church, Hagerstown, 
Oct. 18-19, will be addresses by Miss Isolde 
Eland, social service worker, Ellis Island; 
Mrs. Mildred Deal, principal, Konnarock 
Training School; Synod President J. Frank 
Fife; Mrs. C. E. Buschman, missionary on 
furlough from Liberia. 

CHEY Director Augustus Hackmann re- 
ports receipts of $235,997 on a quota of 
$275,000 for the synod. An _ additional 
$20,624 is expected, bringing the total to 
93.3 per cent of the goal. 

THE Rev. ROGER GoBBEL has been in- 
stalled pastor of the Manor parish by Pres- 
ident Fife. Charges to the pastor and con- 
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DOG, HALO AND FRIEND 

When nine-year-old Philip Pankoff attended dai 
vacation Bible school at Denver's (Colo.) Me 
siah Church, his dog faithfully accompanied hir 
sat through every session. When graduatic 
time arrived, both Philip and ‘Spook" receive 
diplomas from Pastor Lyle C. Burns. The ha 
over the dog's head was the photographer's ide 
a a hs a ee le 
gregation were delivered by Secretary Jol 
C. Stuff and Statistician Elwood S. Falke) 
stein. Liturgist was the Rev. Morris @ 
Zumbrum. 

Hillside Co-operative Nursery School, #! 
first of its kind in Washington Count 
opened Sept. I! in Trinity Church, Hagey 
town. Sessions will be held five mornin: 
each week September to June. Enrollme 
is limited to 25. Simultaneously with bei” 
responsible for the successful administrati— 
of the school, mothers are required to he 
in the nursery one day every two weeks wi 
housekeeping duties or assisting the full-Wrr 
director, Mrs. Albert Baltzley. The nurses 
school plan originated months ago in "T! 
Young Mother's Club" of Trinity Church. 
FAMILY-CHURCH INSTITUTES, sponsor 

by the Parish and Church School Board ai 
synod, have been held at St. Luke’s, Cumbe- 
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land; St. Mark’s, Hagerstown; St. Paul’s, 
Walkersville; and Trinity, Taneytown. Lead- 
ers were the Rev. George B. Ammon, PCSB 
secretary, and the Rev. Howard Reisz, syn- 
odical director of Christian Education. 

WILSON P. ARD 


NEBRASKA 
Brotherhood to Convene October 15 


THE BROTHERHOOD. of the Nebraska Synod 
will convene the middle of next month in 
Grace Church, Omaha. Featured speaker 
will be Dr. Armin George Weng, president 
of Chicago Seminary, who will deliver two 
major addresses before the delegates. 

IN AN EFFORT to find the 13,113 non-sub- 
scribers to THE LUTHERAN, synod will ob- 
serve THE LUTHERAN’S Synodical Plan dur- 
ing October, November and December. In- 
structions, order blanks, and requests for 
“full support and your earnest prayers” have 
been sent to all pastors by Chairman Kendig 
Rupley, of Hampton. 

First Cuurcu, Potter, rededicated its re- 
modeled church building Aug. 20. The Rev. 
T. J. C. Schuldt, of Fremont, president of 
synod, was guest speaker. 

MemsBers of Emmanuel Church, Teka- 
mah, have started a drive to raise $6,000 for 
remodeling the parsonage, installing a new 
gas furnace, and overhauling the church 
organ. 

* Mission efforts at Alliance are prospering 

under Pastor Vernon Jacobs. Recent at- 

tendances at services numbered 50 to 75 

per Sunday. A Sunday school was started 
| Aug. 20 with an attendance of 14. 

LAYMEN’S RETREATS have been held at the 
Hotel Fontanelle, Omaha, and at North 
Platte. In addition to local laymen, Zeb 
Trexler was a featured speaker at both 
retreats. He spent the time during the week 
speaking to congregations. A layman from 
each congregation was invited to attend at 
the expense of the stewardship committee. 

A LETTER from the Executive Committee 
of synod sent to all congregations forwarded 
the action of the last synod meeting sug- 
gesting that all congregations send their pas- 
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tors to the ULCA convention in Des Moines. 
Most councils have adopted the proposal. 
Travel and nine dollars a day for expenses 
were allowed in most instances. 

THE 41ST ANNUAL CONVENTION of the syn- 
odical Luther League was held with the 
Nebraska Synod Youth Camp at Camp Shel- 
don, Columbus, Aug. 13-18. 

Among the resolutions adopted are: 1) 
That the executive committee publish a news 
bulletin to be sent to all affiliated leagues; 
2) that visitors be sent to congregations 
where there are no organized Leagues and 
encourage organization; 3) that the conven- 
tion in 1951 be held separate from camp 
and that the time be set by the executive 
committee; 4) that all Leagues be urged to 
observe Youth Sunday with a Faith in 
Youth offering. 

New Leagues accepted included Ponca, 
North Platte, Columbus, Scribner, Omaha, 
Wayne, Bellevue, West Point, Broadwater, 
Grand Island and Dakota City. 

New officers elected are Neva White, 
West Point, president; Grett Bartenbach, 
Grand Island, vice Dorothy 
Young, Omaha, recording secretary; Marvin 
Stromer, Hastings, treasurer; the Rev. H. J. 
Goede, Omaha, advisor. 

ONE HUNDRED SIX new members since Feb- 
ruary is the record for Trinity Church, Wol- 
bach. The congregation has gone from 28 
to 120 duplex offering envelopes. Besides 
paying for the parsonage and the new full 
basement members are making plans to 
purchase two new oil furnaces. Pastor is 
the Rev. O. K. Oelke. PAUL WIEGMAN 


NEW YORK 
District Leaguers Hold Summer Meet 


SyrAcusE—The District Luther League 
held its annual summer conference at Brock- 
way, one of the country parks used for such 
conferences, Sept. 2, 3 and 4. Leaders were 
the Rev. Laurence T. Hosie, executive sec- 
retary of the Syracuse Council of Churches, 
and Pastor Frank H. Shimer, First Church, 
Syracuse. Theme was “Christians Leagued 
Together.” ; 


president; 
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A stewardship institute was held in St. 
John’s and St. Peter’s, Syracuse, on Sept. 13, 
for councilmen of the area in preparation 
for the program of benevolences in synod. 
Speakers were the Rev. M. E. Yearke of 
Johnson City, Laymen Arthur Kimmore cf 
Syracuse, and John Freidiel of Utica. 

The Rev. Paul J. Tritschler recently ded- 
icated new altar paraments in Holy Activities 
Church, Endicott. 

Tue Rey. Davin A. JENSEN, pastor of 
Christ Church, Norwich, will help in the 
Lutheran Evangelism program in the Scran- 
ton-Wilkes-Barre area Oct. 21-28. 

THe Rev. Howard A. KUHNLE, pastor of 
Redeemer Church, Binghamton, gave the 
baccalaureate sermon for the 1951 graduat- 
ing class of the Wilson Memorial Hospital’s 
School of Nursing of Johnson City. 

A new congregation has been established 
in Vestal by the Missouri Synod. The Atlantic 
District purchased a former American 
Legion building. 

THE 44TH CONVENTION of the Central Con- 
ference was held in the Lutheran Church, 
Ithaca, Sept. 19. Dr. F. R. Knubel, president 
of synod, was present. Dr. Edward T. Horn, 
Ill, of Trinity Church, Germantown, Pa., 
spoke on the proposed communion service. 
He is a member of the joint commission 
preparing the new.liturgy. A post-conven- 
tion banquet was held in Willard Straight 
Hall, Cornell University, where Judge James 
F. Henninger of Allentown, Pa., spoke on 
“The Layman and the Church.” 

Two institutes will be held, 
John’s and St. Peter’s, Syracuse, the other 
in St. Paul’s Church, Utica, Sept. 20-22. 
Dr. Earl S. Rudisill and Dr, Paul C. White 
will be the guest leaders. 

CHRISTIAN P. JENSEN 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Brotherhood Holds Lutherlyn Meet 


PirrsBuRGH—Laymen of the Pittsburgh 
Synod Brotherhood held their annual con- 
vention at Lutherlyn Sept. 16, considered 
three major objectives: 

1) Reviewed the record of the Brother- 


one in St. 
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hood during the past year; 2) discussed “the 
church and social action”; 3) attempted to 
develop a clearer picture of what is required 
of laymen in these troubled times. 

A panel discussion led by the Rev. Harold 
C. Letts, secretary for social action of the 
ULCA Board of Social Missions; the Rev. 
G. W. Weber, director of human relations 
for the Doehler-Jarvis Corp.; and Dr. Paul 
Glatzert, supervisor of social studies for the 
Erie School District, was moderated by Dr. 
Roy Johnson, of Thiel College. The conven- 
tion was concluded with an address by Pitts- 
burgh Synod President G. L. Himmelman. 

, The Christian Dramatic Guild of Erie, com- 
posed largely of Luther Leaguers and their 
families, has begun plans for an extensive 
year of work. At present, the group is at 
work on sets for the first two productions: 

"The Birth of Our Lord" and "Family Por- 

trait," to be presented under direction of 

Mr. and Mrs. Don Van Amburgh. A third 

play is yet to be chosen; all will be pre- 

sented in Luther Memorial Church, Erie. 

THE REV. JOHN DEUTSCHLANDER recently 
spoke in Zion United Church, Penn Town- 
ship, on the need for clothes and dollars and 
prayers for the people still coming into Ber- 
lin daily. This congregation, since before 
its organization in 1947, started a clothing 
collection that has not known let-up. Each 
month clothing is brought to the church for 
Lutheran World Action. With the July ship- 
ment there has been more than a ton arfd a 
half sent to the Easton warehouse. Garden 
tools, kiddie kits, school packages, and the 
regular LWA offerings are constantly being 
sent overseas, | 

“THE STEWARDSHIP OF LIFE” is the theme 
being discussed by members of the congre- 
gations at the fall institutes. These institutes 
have replaced fall conferences for pastors 
and lay delegates. Last year over 2,000 at 
tended these meetings. 


Pastor McCurtis W. Allison, associate pas 
tor of First Church, Warren, has been callect 
to active duty as a chaplain with the 28th 
Division of the National Guard. 

HOME MISSION PASTORS and laymen me 
for a two-day conference at Thiel College 


i 
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Dr. Karl S. Henry of the ULC Board of 
American Missions spoke on “The Rural 
Church and Its Program.” The Rev. Peter 
J. Dexnis spoke on “Evangelism.” 

THE CONVOCATION of the Pittsburgh Synod 
for the induction of Dr. George Lawrence 
Himmelman into the office of president and 
Dr. Donald Lee Houser into the office of 
superintendent of missions was held in 
Emanuel Church, Bellevue. Dr. R. H. 
Gerberding, executive secretary of the ULC 
Board of American Missions, spoke. Dr. H. 
Reed Shepfer, retiring president of synod, 
>onducted the order for induction. 

LUTHER E. FACKLER 


PENNSYLVANIA 
New Mission Started in York 


YorkK—A new Lutheran church will be 
erected next spring in Spring Garden town- 
ship, near York, to serve a new subdivision. 
This month services will start. A Sunday 
school with 100 pupils is under way. George 
E.. Stauffer, a senior at Gettysburg Seminary, 
inder direction of the ULCA Board of 
American Missions, is directing the com- 
munity canvass. Already there are 50 
charter members. 

Dr. John Aberly, president emeritus of 
Gettysburg Seminary, speaking to the Han- 
over Rotary Club on Korea, said: “Both north 
and south Korea want independence without 
hindrance by either Russia or the United 
States." 

THE Rev. SAMUEL F. STAUFFER, for the 
yast nine years pastor of St. Paul’s Church, 
wear York, has resigned to accept a parish 
n the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. THE 
REV. GEORGE N. YOUNG, pastor of the Dills- 
urg parish for the past 14 years, has re- 
igned to accept the call as Director of Chap- 
ain’s Service Department of the Lutheran 
society of Western Pennsylvania. 

THE Rev. W. W. BARKLEY, pastor of Trin- 
iy Church, Greencastle, reports improve- 
aents to church property costing $12,000. 

QuickeL CuHurcH, York County, broke 
round for an addition to the church. 

Tue Rey. MarTIN Foutz was recently in- 
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stalled pastor of First Church, Chambers- 
burg, by Dr. Harvey D. Hoover. 

PLANS ARE getting under way for the syn- 
odical program of evangelism this fall. 

THE Rev. O. E. FEEMAN, pastor of Grace 
parish, near Gettysburg, was installed Sept. 
10 by Dr. Putman, St. Mark’s Church, Han- 
over, on Sept. 10 celebrated the silver an- 
niversary of their pastor, Dr. John S. Tome. 

PAUL LEVI FOULK 


WihS3G-OcuN Stn 
Northwest Aims at 10,000 Subscribers 


THE SYNOD OF THE NORTHWEST is out to 
increase LUTHERAN subscriptions to the 
10,000 mark. Pastor George B. McCreary, 
Sheboygan, chairman of the special com- 
mittee, has outlined plans on how to do it. 
THE LUTHERAN is being presented in a pro- 
motional way at every fall retreat and con- 
ference. Charts show wuHy synod gained 700 
per cent in 1950. Full-page ads will appear 
in the widely circulated synodical Bulletin, 
pressing claims for ““THE LUTHERAN in Every 
Home.” Pastors will show filmslides of the 
importance of THE LUTHERAN to their every- 
member canvassers and will include subscrip- 


ADVENT LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


1329 SOUTH ALVARADO ST, 


HENRY SCHERER, Pastor 


SUNDAY SCHOOL, 9:30 A. M. 
WORSHIP, 11:00 A. M. 
MEN’S SERVICE CLUB 

(Wed.) 8:00 P. M. 


In St. Louis 
A WARM WELCOME AWAITS YOU 


St. MARK’S 
ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


6337 CLAYTON ROAD 
(Just west of Forest Park) 


MARVIN F. SIELKEN, Pastor 


Sutiday. School > -..,ccnetecs 9:30 A.M. 
Worship Service ..........000+. 10:45 A. M.. 
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tion blanks with the pledge cards. To reach 
the 10,000 mark in 1951 will require an in- 
crease of close to 2,500 subscriptions. 

CALVARY CONGREGATION, Two Rivers, now 
has its own church. Organized in 1944 by 
“Mission-a-Year Shelhart,” the congregation 
has made the rounds of lodge halls until at 
last they have a home. Appearing on the 
program of dedication week were Synod 
President Paul Bishop, Organizer Dwight 
Shelhart, the Rev. E. J. Blenker, a former 
pastor, now serving students in the Chicago 
area, and the Rev. LeRoy F. Weihe, super- 
intendent, Nachusa Home. The Rev. Wylock 
J. Scott is the pastor. 

Reports from the 1950 sessions at Pine 

Lake Camp indicate that the facilities are in- 

adequate, and that many applications had to 

be refused. Accommodations for 125 are 
available at present, and members of the 

Board expect to make plans for increasing 

the capacity to at least 200. 

Tue SYNOD OF THE NORTHWEST is under- 
writing a colored sound film on Lutheran 
World Federation work in Palestine. Basis 
for the film will be the “shots” taken by 
Dr. Charles A. Puls who visited this field 
last May. When completed, the film will be 
distributed to congregations, later released 
to other synods. A colored-slide lecture on 


WANTED 


At The Lutheran Home, Topton, Pa. Man 
and wife to serve as houseparents and 
counselors of group of boys, ages 9-16. 
Write for interview. Position open Sep- 
tember 1. W. K. Reinert, Supt. 


POSITION WANTED 

Experienced organist and choirmaster 
desires position in Bethlehem-Allentown 
area. School music teacher, age 23. Sum- 
mer organist Church of the Redeemer, 
Longport, N. J. For reference inquire 
Maestro G. Moschetti, 32 S. 5th Street, 
Allentown, Pa. Write Robert H. Cathcart, 
212 N. 4th Street, Bangor, Pa. 


YEAR “ROUND GUEST HOME 

Mrs. Marie Saylor is arranging her guest 
list for winter or longer. Would you like 
to join her family group? Young and old 
folks welcome. 18 Ocean Avenue, Ocean 
City, N. J. Phone 0663J. 
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Palestine and our work there has already 
been prepared. 

IMMANUBL CHURCH, Racine, a Wartburg 
Synod congregation, expects to dedicate its 
new building in December. 

THE CORNERSTONE of Emanuel Church, 
Menominee, Mich., was laid this summer. 
The $55,000 chapel will seat 211 persons. 


To date, no ULC pastor in Wisconsin has 
been called back into the chaplainey, but a 
number of reserve chaplains are expecting 
word at any minute. 
Waite WARTBURG SYNOD President R. R- 

Belter is lecturing in Europe, the Rev, R, L- 


*Boulton, Milwaukee, is acting president. (He 


is also the synod treasurer.) The 1951 con. 
vention of that synod will be held in Unity 
Church, Milwaukee, 

THE FALL MEETING of the Wisconsin Con. 
ference was held Sept. 18-19 at the new 
Bethany Church, Wisconsin Dells. 

“Lorb, Teach Us ro Pray” is the theme 
of the 42nd convention of the Wisconsir 
Women’s Missionary Society, to be held Oct 
15-17 at St. Paul’s Church, Neenah. Speak 
ers will include: Miss Nona M. Diehl, execu. 
tive secretary of the national society; Mis” 
Isolde Eland, social worker at Ellis Island) 
the Rev. Earl D. Guequierre, missionary te 
Argentina; and the Rev. C. H. Zeidler. Dy 
C. A. Puls will give the banquet address ow 
“Lutheran Work in Palestine.” 

Tue WISCONSIN Lutheran Sunday schoc 
convention was held in St. Luke’s Churcl 
Waukesha, Sept. 14 and 15. Presiding we» 
the Rey. Robert B. Anderson, Portage 
Speakers were Sister Elaine Dunlap, Pastow: 
Hoover Grimsby, C. H. Zeidler, Q. A. Pull) 
Charles Burmeister and Walter Koepf. 

CHARLES A. PUL | 


DECEASED | 


Congressman Alfred Lee Bulwinkle, ve 
eran legislator from North Carolina and 
former member of the Executive Board 
the United Lutheran Church in Americ® 
died at his home in Gastonia, N. C., Aus 
31. He was 67, 
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Born in Charleston, S. C., in 1883, he 
was educated at North Carolina University, 
was granted a D.C.L. degree from Lenoir 
Rhyne College in 1941, He was named to 
the Executive Board of the ULCA in 1946 
(Cleveland Convention), resigned early this 
year due to ill health. 

Admitted to the bar in 1904, Congressman 
Bulwinkle was elected to his first term in 
Washington in 1920, served four two-year 
terms until swept out of office in the 1928 
Republican landslide, In 730, he was returned 
to the House and has been serving there 
since. 

He had announced plans to retire at the 
end of this year after 14 terms in the lower 
house, explained such a move was mo- 
tivated by a recurrence of a spinal injury 
suffered in an auto accident in 1925, He 
had spent some time recently in the Bethesda 
Naval Hospital, returned to his home a few 
weeks ago. 

Surviving are a son, Alfred Lewis Bul- 
winkle, and a daughter, Mrs. EB. Grainger 
Williams. 


Theodore O. Posselt 

Dr. Theodore O, Posselt, pastor of St. 
Peter’s Church, Greenport, Long Island 
(N. Y.), and Advent Church, Mattituck, 
Long Island, died in Greenport July 17. He 
was 68. 

Born in Transvaal, South Africa, Oct. 21, 
1881, he was graduated from Wagner Col- 
lege and Philadelphia Seminary and was or- 
dained in 1902. He served pastorates in 
Harlemville, North Tarrytown, Port Jervis, 
Bronx, Albany, Greenport and Mattituck, 

|For many years he served as an officer 
of the New York Ministerium, and was a 
board member of Wagner College for over 
25 years. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Wilhelmine 
Heissenbutte! Posselt; four children, the Rev. 
Theodore ©, Posselt, Jr., Mamaroneck, 
N. Y.; the Rev. Arthur G. Posselt, Middle- 
town, Conn.; Mrs. John Kokkins, Bayside, 
L. 1; and Frederick W. Posselt, Albany, 
yy» 

The funeral service was conducted July 
19 in St. Peter’s Church, Greenport, by Dr. 
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Paul C, White. A second service was held 
in St. John's Church, Albany, by Dr. Russell 
Gaenzle, Burial was in West Albany, N.Y, 


Julius F. Seebach 

Final visit of Dr, Julius F, Seebach to 
the office of The Lurneran, of which he 
was a staff writer; was on Sept. 8 The next 
evening he went to Coatesville, Pa. where 
he planned to serve as supply pastor at the 
Church of Our Saviour on Sept, 10. Death 
came early Sunday 
morning after 
of a few hours, 

Since 1935 Dr. See- 
bach had written the 
weekly “World News 
Notes” section in THe 
LUTHERAN, He was 
author of The Path of 
Protestantism (1934), 
Hugo of the Blade 
(1938) and other 
books. His wife, Mrs. Margaret Seebach, 
who died in 1948, had for 20 years been 


THIS MONTH... 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


A Sentor College of the U.L.C.A, 


illness 


Begins its ninety-ourth year 


of service te Church and State 


Co-Educational 


Fully Accredited 


Located in the South 


James C, Kinard, President 
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Newberry, South Carolina 


editor of Lutheran Woman's Work, publica- 
tion of the ULC Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety. During much of 1949 Dr. Seebach was 
busy editing a collection of her poems, which 
was published a year ago under the title 
Here We Have Stars. 

Dr. Seebach was born in Philadelphia, 
Pa., in 1869. He was graduated from Get- 
tysburg College and Seminary, and ordained 
by the Maryland Synod in 1897. He was 
pastor in Maytown, Mahanoy City, Lewis- 
burg, Holidaysburg, Pa., New Philadelphia, 
Ohio, and Philadelphia, Pa. He retired from 
active service in the ministry in 1940, but 
was frequently called as a supply pastor. 

Dr. Seebach is survived by a sister, Miss 
A. Lena Seebach of Washington, D. C., and 
two sons, Julius F., of New York City, vice 
president of radio station WOR, and J. 


Central Lutheran Theological Seminary 
Successor to Western Theological Seminary 
The growing seminary in the midwest 
Central offers a standard three year course under 
an experienced faculty leading to the B.D. degree 
The 1950-1951 session opens August 30 
Write for complete information 
E. Bryan Keisler, President 
Fremont, Nebraska 


Roanoke College 
SALEM, VIRGINIA 
A Superior Christian College ’ 
of Liberal Arts and Sciences 


H. Sherman Oberly, M.A., Ph.D., Litt.D. 
President 


Charles J. Smith, M.A., D.D., LL.D. 
Provost 
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Arthur, of Merion, Pa., in investment busi- 
ness. Funeral was conducted by Dr. Albert 
C. Kanzinger of St. Paul’s Church, Ard- 
more, on Sept. 13. 


ULC CALENDAR 


SEPT. 
24-26. Women's Missionary Society Conven- 
tion. South Carolina Synod. Cedar 
Grove Church, Leesville 
27-28. WMS Convention. Pittsburgh Synod). 
Trinity Church, Connellsville, Pa. 
28- 1. WMS Convention. Ohio Synod. St. 
. Lucas Church, Toledo 
OCT. 
|- 3. ULCA Brotherhood Convention. Firs! 
Church and Montrose Hotel, Ceda» 
Rapids, lowa 
4-12. Biennial Convention of the United! 
Lutheran Church in America. KRN7) 
Radio Theater, ‘Des Moines, lowa 
7- 8. Luther League Convention. Connecticu” 
State. Waterbury 
7- 9. LL Convention. Western Canada Synoo 


Edmonton, Alta. 
9. ULCA Commission 
Hotel Fort Des Moines 
WMS Convention. Indiana Synod. Si 
John's Church, Napoleon 
15. Brotherhood Convention. Nebrask» 
Synod. Grace Church, Omaha 


of Adjudication 


17-19. WMS Convention. Canada Synoct 
Zion Church, Stratford, Ont. 

18-19. WMS Convention. Maryland Synoci 
Trinity Church, Hagerstown 

20-21. Brotherhood Convention. Illinois Synoc! 
St. Mark's Church, St. Louis, Mo. 

21-22. Brotherhood Retreat. West Virgini.) 


Synod. Jackson's Mill 
22. Brotherhood Convention. lowa Synoc! 
St. John's Church, Council Bluffs 
22. Brotherhood Convention. Indiana Synoc! 
St. Mark's Church, Indianapolis 


24-26. WMS Convention. Texas Synod. S$ 
Andrew's Church, Weesatche 

24-26. WMS Convention. Georgia-Alabam | 
Synod. Redeemer Church, Macon, Gie 

25-26, WMS Convention. Kentucky-Tennesse 


Synod, United Church, Memphis, Tenin 
The Luthere ¢ 


NOW! YOU CAN GET A TRUE 
PIPE ORGAN 


FOR ONLY 3750. —instattep:* 


@e The ARTISTE... By M. P. Moller, manu- 
facturers of world-renowned custom-built pipe 
organs ... Conforms to standards of the American 
Guild of Organists . . . Gives you the sheer, thrill- 
} ing beauty of pipe organ music—and meets the 
price of substitute instruments. Before you purchase 
any organ, see—and hear—the Méller ARTISTE! 


*Price slightly higher in the Far West. 


CALL OR WRITE; 


OM OLLER. 


INCORPORATED 
HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 
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LasT SUMMER I was so badly bothered 
by the heat one July evening that I wrote 
for this page a loud complaint about the 
Philadelphia weather. Before this sum- 
mer ends I must apologize, and report 
that we had a splendid season in 1950. 

It isn’t merely the heat, though, which 
is a misfortune for those obliged to stay 
in a big city through most of the summer. 
Everybody ought to have a chance to live 
among a multitude of trees and flowers at 
least a little every year. “Consider the 
lilies of the field...” says Sunday’s lesson. 
What chance has anybody to consider on 
42nd street or Broad street or State street? 

As for myself, I did rather well this 
summer. I had a morning in Dr. Ralph 
Heim’s flower garden at Gettysburg Semi- 
nary, an afternoon weeding a bean patch 
in Ohio, and a week on the Blue Ridge 
in Virginia. 

NATURE HAS A RHYTHM, unhurried and 
timeless. It’s in the song of a tiny bird, 
the lapping of waves on the shore of a 
lake, the lashing beat of heavy rain. It’s 
different from the hurried and sometimes 
trivial rhythm of human life. 

Everybody ought to get a chance now 
and then to tune up to the rhythm of na- 
ture, the overtones in the song of day and 
night, the peace and poise of growing 
things, flowering plants, ripening fruit. 

Here we are sitting on the edges of our 
chairs, wondering what will happen next, 
like people in the movies watching the 
villain slip up behind the hero. There 
are earthquakes and hurricanes now and 
then. But life goes on. We ought to 
know how to live for the long pull. If 
worst comes to worst, we’ll manage. 

It helps if we can get over thinking 
too much about our responsibility, as 
though each of us carries the weight of 
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the world on his shoulders. That's the 
conventional pose of every editor, of 
course, and a lot of other folks. And it’s 
nonsense, Even the Apostle Paul, with 
all his heavy burdens, didn’t feel a crush- 
ing sense of responsibility. “I planted... 
Apollos watered . . . but it was God who 
made things grow,” he said. 

The sense of responsibility puffs up 
little men until they no longer realize 
their inadequacy to handle complicated 
situations. Or it shadows men with a 
sense of helplessness. But it ought to be 
tempered with the Knowledge that we are 
a very small part of a world that has a 
purpose, a creator. We do what we can 
as well as we can, and let God make 
things come out as he Wants them. 


ALMOST EVERY PLACE there are at least 
crickets at this time of year, even in cities. 
If the traffic doesn’t make too much 
noise, and you can be quiet a minute, you 
will hear their cello song. We people go 
scurrying and storming around, while the 
crickets chirp their unceasing melody. 
Maybe they sing so steadily because God 
wants to remind us of something. 

Crickets don’t have any investments in 
cotton futures, or want to buy new hats, 
or expect to be drafted in armies. I sup- 
pose when winter comes they're not so 
wéll off as people with gas furnaces. But 
they and their children’s children keep — 
on singing. 

I must admit I didn’t want to write a 
piece today about the problem of For- 
mosa, or the contract the Ford Com- | 
pany has given its employees, or even 
about the benevolence budget of the | 
United Lutheran Church. So when I 
heard the crickets singing outside, I was’ 
grateful to them for an idea. 

—ELSON RUFF 
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